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THE   QUEEN   CITY. 


Ix  the  gorges  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  two  considerable  streams  of,  water 
take  their  rise.  One  has  its  source  far  up  among 
the  alpine  oaks  and  chinquapins  of  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion;" the  other  courses  down  from  the  dark  pine 
forests  of  the  "Empire  State."  As  if  aware,  that 
there  is  strength  in  union,  these  streams  gently 
embrace  each  other  at  the  point  where  in  olden 
time,  Fort  tlu  Quesne  reared  its  bristling  ramparts 
to  the  assailing  foe.  Thence  flowing  onward  to  the 
"father  of  rivers,"  they  finally  traverse  the  land  of 
the  live-oak  and  the  cypress,  and  are  merged  in  the 
Mexican  Gulf. 

From  the  spot  on  which  these  two  mountain  currents 
commingle,  to  the  point  where  they  are  lost  in  the 
mighty  river  of  the  West,  they  bear  the  name  of 
Ohiopeekhanne;*  and  constitute  a  lovely  stream, 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  gaining  volume 
and  power  from  the  tributaries,  which  from  the 
north  and  south,  seek  its  protection.  It  meanders 
smilingly  through  a  fertile  valley,  between  ele- 
vated hills,  which  occasionally  present  rocky 
precipices,   but  are    generally  decorated  with  lofty 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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overhanging  oaks,  elms,  walnuts,  maples  and  buck- 
eyes, intermingled  with  flowers  and  vines  and  shrubs, 
the  whole  changing  in  hue  and  beauty  with  the 
changing  seasons  of  the  year.  This  beautiful. river 
before  it  ceases  to  lave  the  land  of  the  Buckeye,  is 
joined  upon  its  southern  shore,  by  a  tributary 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  that  bound  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground"  on  the  east.  At  this  junction, 
the  valley  expands  in  all  directions  and  the  hills  by 
which  it  is  environed  form  an  imperfect  square, 
traversed  from  east  to  west  by  the  Ohiopeekhanne. 
These  hills,  irregularly  elevated  and  of  various 
configurations,  present,  in  their  different  aspects, 
little  of  the  grand  or  sublime,  but  much  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful. 

But  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  upon  the 
high  hill  which  rises  on  the  east  side  of  this  valley 
and  north  of  the  Ohiopeekhanne,  a  solitary  hunter 
might  have  been  seen  looking  down  upon  the  virgin 
plain,  which  now  for  the  first  time  broke  on  his 
vision.  Its  whole  surface  was  covered  with  forest 
trees,  upon  whose  luxuriant  foliage,  the  first  frost  of 
autumn  had  set  the  gorgeous  seal  of  change  and 
decay.  The  hour  was  high  noon :  Nor  voice 
nor  sound  rose  upon  the  air:  The  breeze  stirred 
not  the  crimson  and  russet  leaves,  nor  ruffled  the 
limpid  waters  of  the  river,  which,  sparkling  in  the 
sun-beams,  swept  quietly  along  as  if  fearful  of  dis- 
turbing the  solitude  of  a  wilderness  where  eternal 
silence  seemed  to  have  built  her  throne. 
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Wearied  with  his  morning's  walk,  and  almost 
pained  by  the  tranquility  of  the  scene,  the  youthful 
but  fearless  pilgrim  of  the  woods,  placed  his  trusty 
rifle  against  a  tree,  adjusted  his  knife  and  tomahawk 
in  the  belt  of  his  hunting-shirt,  and  taking  from  his 
wallet  some  dried  venison,  seated  himself  on  a 
log  to  partake  of  his  simple  repast.  This  ended,  he 
stretched  his  stout  and  sinewy  form  by  the  side  of 
a  fallen  oak,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  a  sound  and 
refreshing  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  western  hills,  gilding  with  beams 
of  rosy  gold,  the  gay  foliage  of  the  forest,  now  throw- 
ing its  lengthened  shadows  far  athwart  the  plain 
and  upon  the  placid  river,  that  darkly  mirrored  back 
the  overhanging  trees.  No  living  object  met  the 
view  of  the  hunter,  save  a  flock  of  wild  ducks 
winging  their  noiseless  way  up  the  stream:  No 
sound  reached  his  ear,  but  the  hoarse  howl  of  a 
hungry  wolf,  issuing  from  his  lair  in  quest  of  prey. 
At  length  his  eye  rested  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river,  and  from  beneath  the  bushes,  a  human  figure 
was  seen  creeping  slowly  along  the  beach : — an 
Indian  stood  erect,  looked  cautiously  around,  stepped 
quickly  to  the  water's  edge,  gazed  up  and  down  the 
stream,  then  turned  and  waved  his  hand*  Instantly 
from  the  same  covert,  two  other  denizens  of  the  wild 
wood,  emerged,  dragging  after  them  a  bark  canoe. 
They  launched  it  upon  the  water,  touched  their 
rough  paddles  to  the  yielding  wave,  glided  across 
the  stream,  and  disappeared  amid  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  willows.     The  adventurous  hunter  was  cheered 

*i 
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by  this  sight;  it  brought  peril  to  his  path,  but  he  was 
no  longer  alone;  he  felt  that  there  was  companion- 
ship even  in  the  presence  of  a  fierce  and  savage 
foe.  He  instinctively  examined  his  rifle,  re-ad- 
justed his  knife  and  tomahawk,  and  for  some  time, 
stood  motionless,  watching  the  valley  below.  At 
length  his  anticipations  were  realized;  a  waving 
column  of  smoke  mounted  slowly  and  gracefully 
above  the  tree-tops  and  floated  oft*  to  the  north  on  the 
evening  breeze:  Twilight  yielded  to  darkness,  and 
a  glimmering  fire  was  seen  through  the  foliage. — ■ 
The  hunter  descended  to  the  plain,  and  waiting 
impatiently,  at  some  distance  from  the  encampment, 
until  the  dews  of  evening  had  moistened  the  dry 
and  rustling  leaves,  crept  with  a  noiseless  step 
to  the  spot  from  whence  the  light  arose  and  beheld 
three  athletic  Indians,  fully  armed  and  painted  for 
war.  One  of  them  was  leisurely  examining  the 
contents  of  his  pouch ;  another,  more  youthful  in 
appearance  than  his  companions,  was  cooking 
some  pieces  of  meat  in  a  crackling  fire;  the  third 
was  carefully  stretching  a  human  scalp,  over  a 
forked  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  it.  They  were 
in  fact  returning  from  a  predatory  expedition  to  the 
"dark  and  bloody  ground;"  and  having  regained 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohiopeekhanne,  then  rarely 
pressed  by  the  foot  of  the  "pale  face,"  were  resting 
in  fancied  security,  from  all  dread  of  his  attack. — 
Quickly  and  steadily  the  trusty  rifle  of  the  hunter 
was  raised,  and  before  the  echo  of  its  report  had 
reached  him  from  the  surrounding  hills,  one  of  these 
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fearless  warriors  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground.  The 
others  hastily  seizing  their  guns,  fled  from  the 
camp.  The  hunter  deliberately  retreated  a  short 
distance  from  the  fire,  loaded  his  rifle,  and  seating 
himself  against  the  root  of  an  old  sycamore,  watched 
and  slept  alternately,  until  morning. 

After  sun-rise,  with  wary  steps,  he  returned  to 
the  deserted  camp.  The  fire  had  gone  out:  a  few 
pieces  of  half  cooked  bear's  meat  were  lying  in  the 
ashes:  on  the  ground  hard  by,  was  a  fox-skin 
pouch,  containing  parched  corn,  gun-flints,  and 
bullets:  and  there  too,  lying  upon  his  back,  amid 
the  fallen  leaves  of  autumn,  reposed  a  dead 
Shawanee,  clutching  firmly  with  his  cold,  stiff 
fingers,  the  long  auburn  hair  of  a  female  scalp, 
The  ball  of  the  hunter  had  entered  his  left  temple 
near  the  eye,  and  passed  out  through  the  right  ear, 
causing  instant  death :  there  was  repose  in  the 
countenance  and  gracefulness  in  the  position  of  the 
body.  The  hunter  lost  no  time  in  securing  the 
rifle,  as  well  as  the  trophy  of  his  lifeless  foe,  with 
which  he  hastened  to  the  river;  and  having  found  the 
canoe  of  the  Indians,  retreated  across  its  silver 
wave  and  was  soon  hid  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
the  woods. 

Fifty-five  years  passed  away  and  this  same  pio- 
neer, revisiting  the  spot  of  his  perilous  adventure, 
stands  with  blanched  locks  and  tottering  limbs,  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  over-look  the  valley.  He 
gazes  on  the  scene  spread  out  before  him,  in  mute 
astonishment,  and  for  a  moment,  doubts  the  accu- 
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racy  of  his  vision.  He  looks  again,  and  identifies 
the  hills  and  the  streams,  but  in  all  else,  nature  has 
yielded  to  art — savage  to  civilized  life.  He  has 
witnessed  many  great  changes  in  the  long  and 
eventful  pilgrimage  of  life,  but  none  so  vast,  so 
wonderful  as  this.  The  wide  spread  plain  has  been 
wholly  denuded  of  its  noble  forest  trees,  its  vines, 
and  humble  wild  flowers:  in  place  of  the  frail  canoe, 
steam-ferry  boats  are  incessantly  plying  across  the 
Ohiopeekhanne:  the  steep  banks  of  the  river  have 
been  sloped  and  paved;  and  the  pebbly  beach,  once 
richly  fringed  by  weeds  and  willows,  is  converted 
into  extensive  quays,  on  which  a  fleet  of  steam 
boats  are  unlading  the  varied  products  of  foreign 
climes,  and  receiving  in  return  the  staples  of  the 
surrounding  region,  brought  hither  by  canals  and 
turnpike  roads;  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  valley 
is  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  factories; 
stately  mansions,  tastefully  embellished — extensive 
ware-houses  filled  with  merchandize — school-houses 
— college-halls,  and  magnificent  temples,  dedicated 
to  public  worship,  rise  upon  the  plain;  and  the  hum 
of  forty-thousand  human  beings,  rich  in  the  blessings 
both  moral  and  intellectual,  of  civilized  life,  falls 
upon  his  listening  ear.  While  silently  contemplat- 
ing this  wonderful  change,  the  chime  of  sabbath 
bells,  mellowed  by  distance,  rises  upon  the  sur- 
rounding hills :  the  aged  hunter  listens,  and  with 
increasing  interest  looks  down  upon  the  city:  it  is 
in  motion:  the  streets  are  thronged  with  inhabitants; 
a  long  procession  of  children,  neatly  dressed  and 
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bearing  in  their  hands,  books  and  flowers  and  edu- 
cational banners,  followed  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  are  going  up  to  one  of  the  principal 
churches :  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  city;  and  the  three  thousand  scholars 
composing  them,  are  assembling  in  the  house  of 
praise  and  prayer,  in  commemoration  of  that  public 
beneficence,  which  has  opened  to  them  the  gratui- 
tous means  of  mental  and  moral  cultivation.  That 
house  of  praise  and  prayer  stands  on  the  very 
spot  of  the  Indian  encampment,  which,  in  years 
previous  had  been  boldly  and  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  pioneer  hunter.  He  raises  his  eyes 
to  Heaven,  in  thanksgiving,  that  he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  live  in  a  country  and  a  period  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  events  of  centuries  are  crowded  into 
less  than  three-score  years  and  ten. 

But  the  day,  like  the  life,  of  the  pilgrim  stranger, 
is  waning;  his  curiosity  is  gratified;  his  visit  is 
ended.  Once  more  he  crosses  the  beautiful  Ohio- 
peekhanne,  to  seek  his  humble  cabin,  far  away  in 
the  late  "dark  and  bloody  ground."  He  has  taken 
his  first  and  last  farewell  of  the  Queen  City  of  the 
West. 
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The  pastoral  district  of  La  Vendee,  lies  upon  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Loire.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  simple  and  patriarchal.  "The  peasant 
was  the  noble's  affectionate  partner  and  friend,  the 
noble,  the  natural  judge  and  protector  of  the  pea- 
sant." Favourably  disposed  towards  the  Bourbon 
dynasty,  zealous  in  their  religious  exercises,  and 
warmly  attached  to  their  priests,  it  is  not  strange, 
that  the  republican  phrenzy  of  the  day,  however, 
tardy  in  reaching  this  quiet  region,  should  finally 
have  spent  its  bitterest  fury  on  the  loyal  Vendeeans. 
The  civil  contest,  which  ultimately  crushed  this 
people,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Loire  in  the  summer 
of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  raged 
for  three  years;  during  which  more  than  one  hun- 
dred battles  were  fought,  many  of  them  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  war,  for  the  cold  blooded  ferocity 
which  marked  the  path  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
The  men  found  in  arms,  the  priests,  females,  help- 
less children,  and  even  the  dumb  animals,  were 
destroyed  with  all  the  horrors  of  jacobin  cruelty. 
"I  did  not  see"  says  an  eye  witness,  "a  single  male 
being  at  the  towns  of  St.  Hermand,  Chantonnoy  and 
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Herbiers.  A  few  women  alone  had  escaped  the 
sword.  Chateaux,  cottages,  habitations  of  what- 
so-ever-kind,  were  burnt.  The  herds  and  flocks 
were  wandering  in  terror  around  their  usual  places 
of  shelter,  now  smoking  in  ruins.  I  was  surprised 
by  night,  but  the  waving  and  dismal  blaze  of  con- 
flagration, afforded  light  over  the  country.  To  the 
bleating  of  the  disturbed  flocks,  and  the  bellowing 
of  the  terrified  cattle,  were  joined  the  deep  hoarse 
notes  of  the  carrion  crow,  and  the  yells  of  wild 
animals,  coming  from  the  recesses  of  the  woods  to 
prey,  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  slain." 

Eugene  De  Salis,  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, was  a  resident  of  the  village  of  St.  Hermand,  at 
the  period  of  its  destruction.  He  was  an  uncle,  on  the 
maternal  line,  of  that  distinguished  individual,  Henri 
La  Roche  Jacquelin*,  whose  chivalry  and  high  moral 
worth  have  been  eloquently  portrayed  by  his  accom- 
plished wife.  Loyal  in  his  feelings  and  intimately 
associated  with  some  of  the  nobles  of  France,  it  was 
natural  that  De  Salis  should  entertain  an  indomitable 
hatred  of  the  ascendant  power  which  was  then 
sweeping  his  country  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 
He  was  a  widower,  with  an  only  child,  a  daughter  of 
eighteen,  as  gay  and  beautiful,  as  the  bird  and 
flower,  which  gave  music  and  fragrance  to  her  little 
garden.  Gentle  and  affectionate,  with  good  sense  and 
lively  sensibilities,  Annette,  was  the  favorite  of  her 
native   village.     She   had  imbibed  the  anti-revolu- 


*  His  battle  call  with  his  soldiers,  says  Sir  Walter   Scott,  was,  "If 
I  fly  slay  me — if  I  advance  follow  me — if  I  fall  avenge  me." 
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tionary  feelings  of  her  father,  and  was  both  the 
confidant  and  companion  of  her  father, — the  more 
tenderly  endeared  to  him,  by  a  striking  resemblance 
in  person  and  in  manner,  to  her  deceased  mother; 
to  the  memory  of  whom,  De  Salis  was  devoted, 
with  a  degree  of  affection,  mellowed  but  not  dimin- 
ished in  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years.  The  betrothed 
of  this  opening  flower  of  St.  Hermand,  was  Charles 
Perrott,  (the  adopted  son  of  La  Roche  Jacquelin,) 
an  orphan  youth  of  poor  parentage,  whose  genius 
and  whose  probity  of  character,  had  won  alike  the 
love  and  the  confidence  of  his  benefactor.  Young 
Perrott,  who  for  three  years,  had  been  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Paris,  returned  to  La  Vendee,  just 
before  the  opening  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
when  the  brazen  trumpet  of  desolation  first  echoed 
through  his  native  woods.  Sickened  with  the 
metropolis,  which  had  become  a  vast  slaughter- 
house of  human  beings,  he  had  gladdly  bidden 
adieu  to  its  halls  of  learning,  eager  to  claim  the 
hand  of  his  Annette,  and  enjoy  the  repose  of  a 
village  life. 

The  Catholic  chapel  of  St.  Hermand  was  an 
antique  gothic  edifice,  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Its  walls  were  covered  with 
clambering  vines,  and  its  humble  spire  arose  amid 
embowering  trees.  The  interior  was  finished  in 
good  taste  and  richly  decorated  with  several  old 
paintings  by  the  Italian  masters.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  return  of  Perrott,  the  doors  of  this  little 
chapel  were   thrown  open,  one  bright  and  joyous 
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morning,  for  the  admission  of  a  group  of  persons, 
at  the  head  of  which,  De  Salis  and  his  friend  La 
Roche  Jacquelin,  walked  arm  in  arm.  They  were 
followed  by  Charles  and  Annette  and  a  few  of  their 
youthful  companions.  Within  the  chapel,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  clothed  in  his  robes  of  office,  stood 
Father  Lamoin,  the  venerable  priest  who  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  had  performed  the  pastoral  duties 
of  this  ancient  temple.  The  occasion  which  had 
assembled  this  party,  in  the  house  of  God,  may  be 
readily  surmised.  The  marriage  ceremony,  how- 
ever, had  but  just  commenced,  when  a  band  of 
republican  soldiers,  rushed  into  the  chapel,  and  in 
the  jacobin  spirit  of  the  times,  rudely  dragged  from 
the  sanctuary,  the  father  and  the  lover  of  the  happy 
bride.  The  priest  sought  refuge  behind  the  altar, 
the  company  returned  to  their  homes,  and  the  hour 
of  joyous  happiness  was  suddenly  clouded  with 
sorrow  and  dismay. 

The  extraordinary  system  of  espionnage  estab- 
lished by  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  had  placed 
in  their  hands  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
two  indviduals,  who  were  thus  unceremoniously  ar- 
rested in  the  chapel.  It  breathed  conservative  senti- 
ments, and  contained  direct  censure  of  certain  pro- 
minent individuals,  who  were  giving  impulse  to  the 
radical  principles  of  the  day.  Both  De  Salis  and 
his  young  friend,  were  already  obnoxious  to  the  ha- 
tred of  the  ruling  powers, — the  former  because  of  his 
alliance  with  the  noblesse,  the  latter  in  consequence  of 
his  being  the  zealous  friend  of  the  gallant  Jacquelin, 
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who  was  as  much  hated  as  feared  by  the  ascendant 
dynasty.  The  prisoners  were  hurried  off  to  Paris 
and  incarcerated  in  a  gloomy  cell.  Suspense  as  to 
their  fate  was  not  prolonged.  On  the  third  morning 
after  their  arrival  at  the  metropolis,  without  even  the 
mockery  of  a  trial,  the  order  for  their  execution  was 
signed.  The  evening  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for 
its  being  carried  into  effect,  Father  Lamoin  and 
Annette,  reached  Paris,  and  with  much  difficulty 
gained  admission  to  the  dismal  apartment  of  their 
friends,  where  they  passed  the  night. 

The  morning  light  penetrated  the  gloomy  prison, 
but  brought  no  hope  upon  its  wings.  Three  of  the 
little  group  were  seated  upon  a  rude  bench  side  by 
side.  The  daughter's  arm  was  around  her  father's 
neck — her  hair  dishevelled,  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Charles  was  resting  his  head  upon  her 
bosom.  In  front  of  them,  the  hoary  headed  priest 
was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  with  hands  upraised, 
supplicating  the  throne  of  Grace,  for  the  salvation 
of  those  about  to  exchange  time  for  eternity.  At 
sun-rise  the  executioner  entered  the  prison.  Annette 
shrieked  and  entwined  both  arms  around  her  father's 
neck.  It  required  force  to  separate  them.  The 
man  of  blood  led  his  victim  from  the  cell,  and  the 
next  minute  the  drop  of  the  guillotine  told  his 
mournful  fate.  "My  poor  father!"  fell  in  accents 
of  despair  from  the  lips  of  the  orphan  girl,  who 
now  clung  with  a  last  fond  embrace  to  her  beloved 
Charles.  The  executioner  soon  returned.  Vainly 
appealing  for  the  life  of  her  friend  to  him,  who  had 
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neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  grant  it,  Annette 
sunk  insensible,  into  the  arms  of  father  Lamoin. — 
Once  more  the  sound  of  the  guillotine  announced 
to  the  listening  ear  of  the  pious  priest,  that  the 
tragic  scene  was  closed.  He  hastened  from  the 
prison  and  placing  himself  and  his  orphan  charge 
in  a  cabriolet,  was  soon  without  the  limits  of  the 
metropolis,  on  the  road  to  St.  Hermand. 

The  standard  of  civil  war  was  soon  unfurled 
throughout  La  Vendee,  over  which  devoted  district, 
death  and  desolation  swept  in  the  awful  manner 
already  described.  As  an  evidence  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  war  was  waged  by  the  republican  party, 
one  or  two  cases  may  be  cited. 

An  aged  and  pious  member  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  was  found  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Hermand,  a  few  days  after  the  arrest 
of  the  bridal  party.  Being  mistaken  for  father 
Lamoin,  he  was  instantly  executed  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  his  head  with  its  hoary  locks,  crim- 
soned and  clotted  in  blood,  hung  up  against  a 
column  of  the  chapel,  as  a  significant  token  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason. 

It  was  night-fall,  when  a  party  of  the  invading 
enemy  first  reached  the  village,  but  the  lurid  glare 
of  a  fierce  conflagration,  was  made  to  supply  the 
absence  of  day-light.  Fear  and  consternation  spread 
among  the  inhabitants.  A  party  of  females  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  of  the  unfortunate  De  Salis. 
No  sooner  was  this  fact  known,  than  a  band  of  the 
licentious  soldiers,  congregated  around  the  building, 
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and  agreed  to  set  fire  to  it,  that  they  might  amuse 
themselves  by  catching  these  unprotected  women, 
as  they  should  attempt  to  escape  the  flames.  When 
a  corner  of  the  house  had  been  fired  and  the  design 
of  the  soldiers  was  understood,  dismay  seized  upon 
its  inmates:  a  death-like  silence  pervaded  the  room 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  until  Madame  Des- 
moulin,  the  accomplished  wife  of  an  advocate  of  St. 
Hermand,  (whose  blood  had  already  been  shed  in 
defence  of  the  royal  flag)  exclaimed, 

"Death,  in  any  event  awaits  us!  shall  we  meet 
it  here,  or  in  the  arms  of  the  soldiers?" 

"Here,  here,  let  us  die,"  responded  a  dozen 
voices.  "Then,"  rejoined  the  intrepid  Madame 
Desmoulin,  "We  must  set  fire  to  every  room  in 
the  house,  retreat  to  the  chambers,  and  by  embracing 
the  flames  we  have  kindled,  escape  the  horrible 
doom  that  will  meet  us  at  the  hands  of  these  ruthless 
barbarians.  Our  husbands,  our  fathers,  our  sons 
and  our  brothers,  are  the  daily  sacrifice  to  jacobin 
fury:  can  we  for  a  moment,  in  shame  and  dishonor, 
wish  to  survive  them?" 

Instantly  the  thrilling  spectacle  was  presented  of 
at  least  twenty  innocent  females,  most  of  them  in  the 
bloom  of  opening  womanhood,  actively  engaged  in 
applying  the  torch  to  their  own  funeral  pile.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  republican  soldiers,  impatient 
for  the  possession  of  their  victims,  sought  to 
frighten  them  from  the  house  by  the  cry  of  fire. — 
Presently,  however,  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
interior   of  the  building,  proclaimed  the   high  and 
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holy  purpose  of  the  captives.  The  soldiers  made 
an  instant  effort  to  secure  them  for  a  more  horrible 
fate.  They  burst  open  the  doors,  in  furious  rage, 
but  all  in  vain;  the  smoke  and  flames  arrested  their 
entrance.  These  fearless  martyrs  to  female  purity, 
had  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  their  beloved 
Annette,  where,  encompassed  by  pillars  of  fire,  they 
bade  defiance  to  their  brutal  assailants.  In  a  few 
minutes,  with  a  loud  crackling  noise,  the  chamber 
floor  fell  into  the  flaming  vortex  below.  One  wild 
fearful  Avail  of  agony  rose  upon  the  air:  it  was  the 
last  human  sound  that  was  heard  from  within  the 
smouldering  walls  of  that  once  happy  mansion. 

The  visit  of  La  Salle  and  Louis  Hennepin  to 
North  America,  in  1679,  was  followed  by  the  emi- 
gration of  many  of  their  countrymen,  who  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and 
the  banks  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  With  some  of  these,  a  love  of  adventure 
and  of  gold,  led  to  their  exchange  of  civilized  for 
savage  life.  Others,  especially  the  Catholic  priests, 
were  prompted  by  the  desire  of  converting  the 
Indians  of  the  new  world  to  the  Christian  faith;  and 
it  is  due  to  these  heralds  of  the  Cross,  to  say,  that 
they  labored  zealously  and  not  without  encouraging 
results  in  christianizing  the  aborigines  of  this  country. 
They  long  maintained  a  more  salutary  influence 
over  this  wild  and  debased  people,  than  has  ever 
been  exercised  by  the  English  or  American  mission- 
aries. But  even  their  succsss  in  this  laudable  work 
leaves  it  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Indians 

2* 
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of  this  continent,  must  not  of  necessity,  be  raised 
from  the  hunter  to  the  pastoral  condition,  before 
Christianity  can  be  established  among  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  noted  of  these  French 
settlements,  was  within  the  present  limits  of  Illinois, 
and  is  thus  described  by  a  writer,  familiar  with  its 
appearance.  "The  ancient  village  of  Cahokia,  is 
situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
that  extensive  tract  called  the  American  Bottom, 
which  is  a  strip  of  alluvion,  extending  along  the 
river  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  and  varying  in 
width  from  one  to  twelve  miles.  Opposite  to  St, 
Louis,  the  width  of  this  plain  is  six  miles,  and 
being  destitute  of  timber,  except  upon  the  margin 
of  the  streams  that  cross  it,  the  surface  is  that  of  a 
flat  prairie.,  covered  with  tall  grass  and  interspersed 
with  ponds  and  marshes.  Cahokia  creek  enters  the 
Mississippi  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  on  its 
northern  side  is  that  numerous  and  singular  group  of 
mounds  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention;  and 
on  the  southern  bank  is  the  little  antiquated, 
weather-beaten,  nearly  decayed,  and  all-over  French 
Cahokia,  or  as  it  is  written  in  the  olden  chronicles  of 
this  region,  Saint  Famille  de  Caoquias.  This  was 
the  first  settlement  made  by  the  French  in  upper 
Louisiana,  and  contained  in  1770,  forty-five  families. 
The  mission  of  St.  Sulspice  established  a  church 
here,  and  a  curious  looking  affair  it  is,  being  built 
of  rough  framed  wood,  filled  in  with  mud,  with  a 
roof  disproportionately  large,  and  surrounded  by  a 
grave  yard,  stuck  full  of  little  wooden  crosses.     As 
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to  the  placD  itself,  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
get  a  complete  idea  of  it,  had  better  step  over  there — • 
for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  faithfully  such  a 
queer  little  affair  as  it  is.  It  is  very  evident  that 
those  who  settled  it,  were  not  gifted  with  that  pro- 
phetic vision,  which  attends  most  of  the  founders  of 
our  towns  and  who  feeling  themselves  the  proto- 
types of  Romulus  and  Remus,  lay  broad  the  foun- 
dations of  future  cities.  There  is  neither  a  public 
square,  nor  a  market-house,  nor  a  wide  street  in 
Cahokia:  the  houses  are  thinly  scattered,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  separated  by  narrow  lanes — 
being  for  the  most  part,  the  identical  huts  of  timber 
and  mud,  which  were  erected  more  than  a  century 
ago." 

To  the  little  chapel  of  Cahokia,  a  convent  was 
afterwards  added  for  the  use  of  such  "sisters  of 
charity,"  as  at  different  times,  followed  the  Catholic 
priests  to  North  America.  In  the  latter  part  of 
September  1800,  the  merry  hearted  inhabitants  of 
Cahokia,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement  by  the  report,  that  a  noviciate  of  the 
convent,  who  had  passed  through  her  probationary 
period,  was  about  to  take  the  Black  Veil — that 
emblem  of  an  unchangeable  vow  to  piety,  seclusion 
and  celibacy.  The  day  chosen  for  the  ceremony 
proved  to  be  bright  and  genial.  The  reddened  sun 
of  the  "Indian  Summer"  cast  his  pale  golden  beams 
upon  the  earth.  The  trees  that  skirted  the  prairie 
were  richly  variegated  with  the  many  colored  hues 
of  autumn — the  sere  and  rustling  leaves — the  fading 
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grass  and  flowers — the  sombre  repose  of  nature — 
all  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  solemn  scene  that 
was  about  to  be  presented  within  the  walls  of  the 
convent.  At  the  appointed  hour,  the  chapel  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  A  sweet,  pensive  strain 
of  music,  was  heard  in  the  apartment  of  the  nuns. 
The  Sisters  entered  the  chapel,  dressed  in  black, 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands  and  singing  a  hymn. 
They  were  followed  to  the  altar  by  an  aged  priest, 
supported  on  his  right  by  the  Lady  Abbess.  Next 
came  the  object  of  general  attention — the  lovely 
Novice,  arrayed  in  rich  and  costly  apparel.  Her 
dress  was  of  lace,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  so 
arranged  as  to  display  to  the  best  advantage — the 
exquisite  symmetry  of  her  person.  A  pearl  neck  < 
lace  rested  upon  a  bosom,  whose  purity  and  white 
ness  it  could  not  rival:  the  miniature  likeness  of  a 
handsome  young  cavalier  was  suspended  from  her 
neck  by  a  golden  chain:  a  pearl  astragal  bound  upon 
her  forehead  a  brilliant  diamond:  her  long  auburn 
hair,  interwoven  with  a  few  delicate  flowers,  fell  in 
profuse  and  graceful  ringlets  upon  her  shoulders, 
over  which  a  rich  lace  veil,  fastened  to  the  astragal 
around  her  head,  threw  its  gossamer  folds,  and  then 
almost  swept  the  floor.  She  stood  before  the  altar: 
and  her  eyes,  beaming  sweetly  through  unbidden 
tears,  rested,  on  the  cross  of  her  Saviour. 

"Her  cheek 
Was  pale  as  marble,  and  her  features  wore 
The  settled  calmness  of  a  spirit  schooled 
By  early  suffering." 
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Directly  behind  this  beautiful  devotee,  were  those 
sisters  whose  duty  it  is,  to  perform  the  little  offices 
which  custom  has  associated  with  the  ceremony. 
One  of  them  held  the  rosary,  a  second,  a  white 
lawn  veil  to  be  placed  upon  the  head  after  the  hair 
is  cut  off,  a  third  the  black  pall,  to  be  thrown  over 
the  person  of  the  Noviciate,  when  the  tinkling  of 
the  bell  announces  the  moment  of  her  final  separa- 
tion from  the  fitful  scenes  and  feverish  anxieties 
of  the  world. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  exercises  were  about  to  commence,  several 
friendly  Indians,  entered  the  chapel,  and  walking 
up  the  aisle,  deliberately  took  their  station  close  to 
the  actors  in  this  solemn  drama.  They  had  come 
down  to  St.  Louis,  the  day  previous,  with  a  cargo 
of  furs,  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  hearing 
of  this  strange  ceremony,  had  with  unwonted  curi- 
osity, visited  Cahokia,  to  witness  it.  Dressed  in 
their  native  costume,  fantastically  decorated  with 
dyed  feathers  and  silver  trinkets,  armed  with  the 
tomahawk,  the  bow  and  the  quiver,  they  stood  in  the 
dignified  simplicity  of  savage  life,  silent,  but  close 
observers  of  the  novel  scene. 

The  venerable  priest,  slowly  raising  his  hand  and 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  began  the  ceremony. 
His  exhortation  to  the  Noviciate  being  ended,  she 
commenced  her  response,  and  had  uttered  but  a 
few  words,  when  one  of  the  Indians,  whose  eyes 
were  rivetted  upon  her  face,  exclaimed  in  her  native 
tongue, 
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"Beware  of  that  fatal  vow!" 

If  a  voice  from  the  tomb  had  called  upon  the 
Novice,  it  would  hardly  have  produced  more  sudden 
amazement.  Glancing  her  eyes  upon  the  speaker, 
and  for  a  moment  gazing  upon  his  animated  face, 
with  a  mingled  look  of  timidity  and  wonder,  she 
sunk  speechless  into  the  arms  of  her  attendants  and 
was  immediately  carried  out  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were  abruptly  closed. 

Our  narrative  now  carries  the  reader  back  to 
France,  and  to  that  sad  day  when  Father  Lamoin 
and  the  bereaved  Annette,  quitted  Paris  for  the 
village  of  St.  Hermand.  Associated  in  feeling  as 
well  as  in  principle,  with  a  class  of  loyalists  to 
whom  the  jacobins  were  particularly  hostile;  and, 
finding  upon  his  return,  the  little  flock  over  which 
he  had  long  exercised  the  pastoral  office,  scatter- 
ed or  destroyed,  this  active  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of 
his  Divine  Master,  at  once  decided  upon  carrying 
into  execution  a  long  cherished  plan — that  of  becom- 
ing a  missionary  to  the  aborigines  of  Canada.  His 
orphan  charge  would  not  for  a  moment  listen  to  the 
idea  of  a  separation  from  her  venerable  protector, 
but  promptly  resolved  to  go  with  him,  into  foreign 
and  savage  lands,  and  there  devote  the  remainder  of 
her  life  to  works  of  charity  and  of  love.  Before 
taking  a  final  leave  of  La  Vendee,  they  visited  in 
disguise,  the  village  of  St.  Hermand,  once  their 
peaceful,  happy  home:  but  it  awakened  in  their 
breasts  no  pleasurable  emotions.  The  chapel  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  raise  the  song  of  adora- 
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tion  was  occcupied  by  a  band  of  disorderly  sol- 
diers. The  streets  were  almost  deserted — the 
smokeless  chimneys  of  the  few  houses,  which  had 
escaped  the  conflagration  of  the  invading  enemy, 
told  but  too  plainly  the  desolation  of  the  fireside. 
Annette  visited  the  spot,  where  once  stood  their 
family  mansion,  but  its  ashes  were  mingled  with 
those  of  her  playmates  and  friends,  who  had  there 
heroically  perished.  The  garden  was  laid  waste; 
the  vines  which  shaded  her  trellised  bower,  were 
uprooted;  the  evergreens  cut  clown,  and  the  willow, 
whose  pensive  branches  had  for  many  a  summer, 
gracefully  waived  before  the  latticed  window  of 
her  chamber,  were  crisped  and  blackened  by  the 
flames:  One  solitary  memorial  of  happier  hours 
was  found  uninjured — a  little  flowering  shrub — 
presented  to  her  by  Charles,  while  a  student  in 
the  metropolis:  Annette  kissed  its  green  leaves 
and  bedewed  them  with  the  blended  tears  of  sorrow 
and  affection.  From  the  melancholy  spectacle 
presented  by  the  village,  the  disguised  pilgrims 
hastened  away,  and  in  a  few  days  reached  a  sea- 
port town,  where  they  found  a  vessel  on  the  eve 
of  sailing  for  Quebec.  A  short  and  prosperous 
passage,  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  the  new 
world.  For  several  years  after  their  arrival,  they 
resided  in  Upper  Canada,  and  then  sought  a  wider 
sphere  of  action  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Time,  the  great  allayer  of  grief,  had  now  wrought 
its  quiet,  unseen  influence  upon  the  youthful  mis- 
sionary;   the  bloom  of   her  cheek  had   yielded  to 
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the  lilly's  paleness;  her  eye  was  still  bright,  but 
with  the  softened  expression  of  a  religious  enthu- 
siasm, spending  itself  in  "works  of  active  benefi- 
cence. The  ties  of  kindred  and  of  lo  ve  having 
been  cruelly  severed,  she,  an  orphan  exile  far  from 
her  native  land;  little  remained  to  connect  her  with 
the  world.  Soon  after  reaching  Cahokia,  she  vol- 
untarily became  an  inmate  of  the  convent,  and  with 
zealous  fidelity  passed  through  the  probationary 
term,  which  in  the  life  of  a  nun,  precedesthe  cere- 
mony of  taking  the    veil. 

Upon  recalling  the  prison  scene  in  Paris,  the 
reader  will  be  reminded  of  the  cruel  execution  of 
De  Salis.  A  similar  fate  was  thought  to  have 
befallen  his  youthful  companion.  Such  however, 
was  not  the  fact.  While  passing  from  his  cell  to 
the  guillotine,  the  heart  of  the  executioner  was 
reached  by  an  appeal  from  his  prisoner,  more 
powerful,  if  less  eloquent  than  that  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  weeping  Annette.  Truly  has  the 
poet   sung, 

"And  Mammon  wins   his  way,  where  seraphs  may  despair. 

The  released  prisoner,  obeying  the  instructions 
of  the  treacherous  executioner,  leaped  over  a  high 
wall  and  sought  safety  through  a  dark  and  unfre- 
quented alley.  For  some  time  he  remained  in  a 
miserable  hovel  in  an  obscure  street  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity  he  with- 
drew from  the  city;  and,  burning  with  a  desire  of 
joining  the  standard  of  the  loyal  Vendeeans,  and 
of  disclosing  to  his  beloved  Annette,  the  joyful  cir- 
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eumstance  of  his  escape  from  the  guillotine,  he 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  St.  Hermand,  which  he 
reached  some  weeks  after  it  had  been  sacked.  In 
sorrow  and  indignation  he  looked  upon  the  smoul- 
dering ruins  of  his  native  village,  and  heard  the 
mournful  story  of  its  fall;  of  the  beheading  of  the 
aged  priest  in  the  chapel;  and  of  the  burning  of 
the  females — among  them  his  loved  Annette — in 
the  old  mansion  where  he  had  spent  so  many  hap- 
py hours:  His  heart  was  sickened — his  arm  para- 
lyzed. Further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ven 
deeans,  already  driven  to  their  fastnesses  in  the 
woods,  seemed  useless.  Like  many  other  gallant 
spirits  of  that  period,  Perrott,  feeling  that  there  was 
no  longer  patriotism  in  resistance,  joined  a  few 
companions  and  sought  refuge  in  foreign  and  more 
peaceful  climes.* 

After  a  tempestuous  voyage,  the  vessel  in  which 
he  sailed,  reached  New  Orleans.  Having  neither 
the  means  nor  the  desire  to  establish  himself  in 
that  city,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  and  joined  a 
company  of  trappers,  about  to  ascend  the  Missis- 
sippi. On  this  expedition,  which  he  found  both 
novel  and  exciting,  he  became  acquainted  with  an 


♦From  the  year  1789,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  tie 
internal  commotions  and  foreign  wars,  of  France,  drove  many  of  her 
citizens  into  exile.  Such  as  came  to  the  United  States,  have  generally 
borne  their  misfortunes  with  commendable  fortitude:  they  readily 
adapted  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  very  generaly  abstained  from  all  interference  in  the  political  affairs 
of  this  country. 
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Indian  chief,  who  adopted  him  into  his  tribe,  as  a 
brother.  His  bold  bearing  in  their  occasional  wars 
with  neighbouring  tribes,  his  prowess  in  the  chase, 
his  success  in  trapping  beaver,  soon  rendered  him 
a  favorite  among  his  new  companions,  and  brought 
him  both  riches  and  influence.  Adopting  their 
dress,  and  exposing  his  person  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  his  complexion  became  swarthy;  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  little  paint,  he  soon  lost  all  appearance 
of  his  European  descent.  Tn  company  with  a  par- 
ty of  Indians  he  happened  to  visit  St.  Louis,  for 
the  sale  of  his  furs,  at  the  time  when  the  Novice 
was  about  to  assume  the  black  veil.  Followed  by 
some  half  a  dozen  of  his  red  brethren  of  the  woods, 
he  crossed  over  to  Cahokia  to  witness  the  ceremo- 
ny: As  the  reader  may  have  surmised,  in  the 
beautiful  Noviciate,  at  the  moment  of  her  conse- 
cration, he  found  his  lost,  but  still  faithful  Annette. 
The  leaves  of  the  autumn,  in  which  this  unex- 
pected meeting  took  place,  had  not  yet  kissed  the 
earth,  when  the  door  of  the  little  chapel  was  thrown 
open  for  a  second  renunciation  by  the  fair  Novice, 
not  of  the  world,  but  the  black  veil.  This,  the  ven- 
erable Father  Lamoin  received  with  joy  beaming 
from  his  eyes,  and  sealed  it  by  the  union  of 
Charles  and  Annette,  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock. 
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A  numerous  and  peculiar  race  of  modern  gentle- 
men, may  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  naturalist  would  probably  describe  them  as  a  gen- 
us of  bipeds,  gregarious,  amphibious  and  migrato- 
ry. They  seldom  travel  'solitary  and  alone;'  are 
equally  at  home  on  land  or  water;  and  like  certain 
vultures,  spend  most  of  their  winters  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana;  their  summers  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  They  dress  with  taste 
and  elegance;  carry  gold  chronometers  in  their 
pockets;  and  swear  with  the  most  genteel  precision. 
They  are  supposed  to  entertain  an  especial  abhor- 
ence  of  the  prevailing  temperance  fanaticism;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  conscience,  enter  a  daily  protest 
against  it,  by  sipping  'mint-julaps'  before  breakfast 
'hail-storms'  at  dinner,  and  'old  Monongahela'  at 
night.  These  gentlemen,  moreover,  are  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  race-path  and  the  cock-pit;  and, 
with  a  benevolence,  which  they  hold  to  be  truly 
commendable,  patronise  modest  merit,  by  playing 
chaperon  to  those  wealthy  young  men,  who  set  out 
on  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  before  they  have  been 
fully  initiated  into  its  pleasures.  Every  where 
throughout  the  valley,  these  misletoe   gentry   are 
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called  by  the  original,  if  not  altogether  classic,  cog- 
nomen of  "Black-legs."  The  history  of  this  eu- 
phonous  epithet,  or  the  reason  of  its  application  to 
so  distinguished  a  variety  of  humanity,  is  unknown. 
The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and 
Avorthy  the  early  attention  of  the  Historical  Society, 
to  which  it  is  respectfully  commended. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  the  steam-boat  Sea  Serpent 
of  Cincinnati,  commanded  by  Captain  Snake,  on 
her  return  from  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
to  number  among  her  cabin  passengers,  several 
highly  respectable  Black-Legs.  One  of  them,  Ma- 
jor Marshall  Montgomery,  a  native  of  the  "Old 
Dominion,"  belonged  to  the  'Paul  Clifford'  school; 
and  indeed,  had,  for  some  years  past,  borne  testi- 
mony, to  the  merit  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  romances,  by 
making  the  hero  of  one  of  them,  his  great  proto- 
type. In  stature,  the  Major  was  over  six  feet, 
muscular,  and  finely  proportioned.  His  taste  in 
dress,  was  only  surpassed  by  the  courtliness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  ready  flow  of  his  conversation. 
In  what  campaign  he  had  won  the  laurels  that 'gave 
him  his  military  title,  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  warlike  prefix  to  his  name, 
may  have  resulted  from  the  luxuriant  brace  of  black 
whiskers,  which  garnished  his  cheeks. 

On  a  certain  day,  after  dinner,  the  ladies  having 
retired  to  their  cabin  for  a  siesta,  the  gentlemen,  as 
usual,  sat  down  to  cards,  chess  and  back-gammon. 
The  boat  had  just  "  wooded,"  and  was  nobly 
breasting  the  current   of  the   river  at   the   rate   of 
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eight  knots  an  hour.  Captain  Snake,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  was  fain  to  join  in  a  rubber  of  whist; 
and  it  so  happened  that  he  and  the  Major  were 
seated  at  the  same  table.  This  game,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Major  Montgomery,  was  soon  changed 
to  'loo;'  and,  played  with  varying  success  until 
at  length,  a  pool  of  considerable  magnitude  had 
accumulated.  As  the  contest  for  the  increasing 
stake,  advanced,  much  interest  was  excited  among 
the  by-standers,  and  still  more  in  the  players,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Major,  whose  staid  expres- 
sion of  countenance  was  a  subject  of  general  re- 
mark. He,  seemed  careless  about  the  run  of  the 
cards,  and  threw  them,  as  if  quite  regardless  of  the 
tempting  spoil  that  lay  before  him.  At  length  the 
game  was  terminated.  The  fickle  goddess  disclos- 
ed her  preference  for  the  Major,  by  permitting  him 
to  win  the  'pool',  amounting  to  near  three  hundred 
dollars.  His  success  produced  no  outward  signs 
of  joy:  he  seemed,  indeed,  almost  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  take  the  money  of  his  friends;  and  with 
much  composure  of  manner,  proposed  to  continue 
the  play;  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  polite 
tender  of  his  purse,  to  any  gentleman  at  the  table, 
who  might  need  a  temporary  loan. 

In  the  group  of  spectators,  there  was  a  tall,  spin- 
dle-legged young  fellow  from  the  Western  Reserve, 
in  Ohio,  who  had  been  to  the  South  with  a  lot  of 
cheese,  for  the  manufacture  of  which,  that  thriving 
New  England  colony,  is  becoming  quite  famous. 
This  cheese-monger  had  been  watching  the  game 
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from  the  begining,  and  at  last,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  winning  Major,  said,  in  a  low,  solemn  tone  of 
voice,  suited  to  a  more  lugubrious  subject, 

'Well,  now,  that's  right  down  slick,  any  how.' 

The  Major,  looking  up,  found  the  gaze  of  the 
company  turned  upon  him.  Knitting  his  brows  he 
said,  sternly,  in  reply, 

'Let's  have  no  more  of  your  Yankee  imperti- 
nence.' 

'Now,  Mister,'  continued  Jonathan  in  his  drawl- 
ing tone  and  with  provoking  coolness  of  manner, 
'you  had'nt  ought  to  let  them  there  little  speckled 
paste-boards,  play  hide  and  go  seek  in  your  coat 
sleeve.' 

This  remark,  accompanied  with  a  knowing  wink 
of  the  speakers  eye,  instantly  transformed  the  Ma- 
jor into  a  young  earthquake.  Springing  upon  his 
feet,  as  if  bent  on  blood  and  carnage,  he  bawled 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 

'Do  you  mean  to  insinuate,  you  Yankee  pedlar — 
you  infernal  wooden-nutmeg,  that  I  have  cheated?' 

The  young  cheese  merchant,  leisurely  rolling  a 
huge  cud  of  tobacco,  from  one  cheek  to  the  other, 
and  looking  the  Major  steadfastly  in  the  eye,  re- 
plied with   impertubable  gravity, 

'Why  your  the  beatomest  shakes,  I  ever  seed: 
who  insinevated  that  you  cheated?  I  did'nt,  no  how: 
but  if  you  don't  behave  a  little  genteeler,  I  conclude 
I'll  tell  as  how  I  seed  you  slip  a  card  under  your 
sleeve,  when  you  won  that  everlasting  big  pond  of 
money.' 
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'You  are  a  liar,  thundered  the  Major,  in  a  per- 
fect whirlwind,  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  bring 
his  bamboo  in  contact  with  the  shoulders  of  his  an- 
tagonist; but  Jonathan  caught  the  descending  cane 
in  his  left  hand;  and,  in  turn,  planted  his  dexter 
fist,  with  considerable  impulse,  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  Major's  breast  bone,  remarking, 

'I  say  Mister,  make  yourself  skerse  there,  or 
you'll  run  right  against  the  end  of  my  arm.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Major  Mont- 
gomery, at  this  moment,  a  card  fell  from  his  coat 
sleeve;  and,  with  it,  fell  his  courage,  for  he  turned 
suddenly  round  to  the  table  to  secure  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  Captain  however,  had  saved  him 
the  trouble,  having  himself  taken  up  the  money, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  it  to  those  to  whom 
it  rightfully  belonged.  The  Major  finding  that 
his  winnings  and  his  reputation  were  both  depart- 
ing, became  once  more,  highly  excited,  and  uttered 
direful  anathemas  against  those,  who  might  dare  to 
question  his  honour. 

It  is,  perhaps,  generally  known  to  the  reader, 
that  the  captain  of  a  steam  boat  on  the  western 
waters,  is  of  necessity,  almost  as  despotic  as  the 
Grand  Turk.  The  safety  of  his  boat,  and  the  com- 
fort of  his  passengers,  in  performing  a  long  and 
perilous  trip,  require,  indeed,  that  such  should  be 
the  case.  Between  port  and  port,  he  is  sometimes 
called  to  act  in  the  triple  capacity  of  legislator, 
judge  and  executioner.  It  is  rumored,  perhaps 
without  any  foundation,  that  in  cases  of  great  em- 
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er<rency,  more  than  one  of  these  commanders,  have 
seriously  threatened  a  resort  to  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  the  "second  section."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
travellers  on  our  western  boats  will  consult  their 
comfort  and  safety,  by  deporting  themselves  accor- 
ding to  the  gentlemanly  principle.  We  throw  out 
this  hint  for  the  public  generally;  and,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  our  benevolence,  commend  it  to  the  espe- 
cial notice  of  tourists  from  the  "fast  anchored  Isle." 

Captain  Snake  made  no  reply  to  the  impreca- 
tions of  the  Major,  having  far  too  much  respect 
for  his  official  station,  to  permit  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  a  personal  conflict  with  one  of  his  passen- 
gers. Stepping  to  the  cabin  door,  his  clear  shrill 
voice  was  heard  above  the  din  of  the  Major's  vol- 
canic burst  of  passion  and  the  loud  whiz  of  the 
Sea  Serpent.  Instantly  the  tinkle  of  the  pilot's 
bell  responded  to  the  order  of  his  commander,  and 
the  boat  lay-to,  near  the  lee  shore.  Again  the  Cap- 
tains voice  was  heard, 

"Jack!  man  the  yawl;  Major  Montgomery  wishes 
to  go  on  shore." 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir." 

The  Major  looked  round  in  utter  astonishment. — 
The  Captain  again  called  out, 

"Steward!  put  Major  Montgomery's  trunk  in  the 
yawl;  he  wishes  to  go  on  shore!" 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir!" 

The  Major  turned  towards  the  captain  with  a  face 
indicating  a  mingled  feeling  of  anger  and  dismay. — ■■ 
He  had   seen  too  much  of  life  in   the  West,  not  to- 
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understand  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  Before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
warding  off  the  impending  catastrophe,  Jack  bawl- 
ed out,  "the  yawl  is  ready,  sir;"  and,  the  steward 
cried,  "the  trunk  is  on  board,  sir." 

Captain  Snake,  bowed  formally,  and  with  a  cour- 
teous, but  singularly  emphatic  manner,  said: 

"Major  Montgomery,  the  yawl  waits." 

The  Major,  however,  retained  his  position  Hear 
the  card-table,  and  began  to  remonstrate  against 
such  very  exceptionable  treatment  of  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  whose  character  had  never  been  ques- 
tioned. He  concluded  by  a  broad  intimation,  that 
on  their  arrival  at  Cincinnati,  he  should  hold  the 
captain  personally  responsible  under  the  laws  of 
honor.  In  reply,  the  captain  of  the  Sea  Serpent, 
bowed  again  most  profoundly,  and  turning  toward 
the  door  of  the  cabin,  said,  calmly, 

"Steward,  call  the  Fireman  to  assist  Major  Mont- 
gomery into  the  yawl;  he  wishes  to  go  on  shore." 

The  redoubtable  Major,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the 
passengers  would  sustain  him  in  the  contest,  now 
threw  himself  on  his  reserved  rights,  ran  up  the 
flag  of  nullification,  and  ferociously  brandished  his 
Bowie  knife:  at  this  moment  the  Fireman  made  his 
appearance.  He  was  a  full  grown  Kentuckian, 
born  on  the  cedar  knobs  of  the  Blue  Licks,  and 
raised  on  sulphur  water,  pone  and  'possum  fat.— 
Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  an  aspir- 
ing fellow,  for  he  stood  six  feet-four  in  his  mocca- 
sins,  and  exhibited  corresponding  developments  of 
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bone  and  muscle.  ,  Hatless  and  coatless,  with  na- 
ked arms,  and  a  Face  blackened  with  smoke  and 
ashes,  he  might  have  passed  for  one  of  old  Vulcan's 
journeymen,  who  had  been  forging  thunderbolts 
for  Jupiter,  in  some  regio-inf emails.  He  stalked 
carlessly  up  to  the  bellicose  Major,  and  before  the 
latter  was  aware  of  it,  seized  the  hand  that  held  the 
upraised  knife,  and  wrenched  it  from  him.  The 
next  instant  the  Major  found  himself  fairly  within 
the  brawny  arms  of  his  antagonist.  He  struggled 
stoutly  to  extricate  his  elegant  person  from  such 
an  unwelcome  embrace,  but  in  vain.  The  fire- 
man, displeased  with  the  restless  disposition  of  his 
captive,  gave  him  one  of  those  warm  fraternal  hugs, 
which  an  old  bear  is  wont  to  bestow  upon  an  un- 
mannerly dog,  that  may  venture  to  annoy  his  re- 
treat from  a  farmer's  hog-pen.  This  loving  squeeze 
so  completely  mollified  the  rebellious  feelings  of 
the  Major,  that  he  suffered  himself  to  be  passively 
led  into  the  yawl.  The  Captain's  shrill  voice  was 
again  heard, 

'Pull  away,  my  boys,  Major  Montgomery  wish- 
es to  go  on  shore.' 

The  oars  dipped  into  the  water  and  the  yawl 
glided  quickly  to  the  beach.  The  afternoon  was 
cloudy  and  dark;  a  drizzling  rain  was  falling;  the 
cotton-wood  trees  wore  a  funeral  aspect;  no  vestige 
of  a  human  habitation  could  be  seen  upon  either 
shore,  and  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
were  hastening  onwards,  as  if  to  escape  from  such 
a  gloomy  place. 
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Many  of  the  passengers  supposed  that  after  the 
Major  had  been  disgraced  by  being  set  on  shore,  he 
would  be  suffered  to  return;  but^  those  who  enter- 
tained this  opinion  knew  very  little  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Captain  Snake.  That  Major  Montgomery 
should  be  a  black-leg,  was  in  his  estimation,  no 
very  heinous  affair;  for  he  held  that  in  this  repub- 
lican country,  and  this  democratic  age,  every  man 
has  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  choose  kis 
own  occupation:  But  after  having  been  permit- 
ted to  play  "loo"  with  the  Captain  of  the  fast  run- 
ing  Sea  Serpent,  that  the  Major  should  slip  a  card, 
and  then,  lubberly  rascal,  be  caught  at  it, — this  was 
too  bad, — absolutely  unpardonable:  There  was 
something  so  vulgar,  so  very  unprofessional  in 
such  conduct,  that  it  was  not  to  be  tolerated. 

The  yawl  touched  the  shore  and  was  hastily 
disburthened  of  its  trunk.  The  Major,  however, 
after  rising  on  his  feet,  looked  wistfully  back  upon 
the  Sea  Serpent,  and  manifested  no  disposition  to 
take  refuge  in  a  cane-brake:  Whereupon,  the  Capt. 
becoming  impatient,  cried  out, 

"Fireman,  lend  a  hand  to  assist  Major  Montgome- 
ry on  shore*" 

The  huge  Kentuckian  now  began  to  approach  the 
Major,  who,  having  no  particular  relish  for  another 
fraternal  hug,  sprung  to  the  beach,  and  sunk  to  his 
knees  in  mud.  Thinking  forbearance  no  longer  a 
virtue,  he  poured  out  on  the  Captain,  a  torrent  of 
abuse :  and,  with  wrathful  oaths,  threatened  to 
publish  him  and  his   ugly,  snail  creeping  steamer, 
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from  Olean  Point  to  the  alligator  swamps  of  the 
Balize.  The  Captain  made  no  reply,  but  the  fire- 
man, roused  by  hearing  such  opprobious  terms 
applied  to  his  beloved  Sea  Serpent,  called  out  in  a 
voice,  that  was  echoed  from  shore  to  shore, 

"I  say,  Mr.  Jack-of-knaves,  it  looks  rather  wolfy 
in  these  parts." 

"Shut  your  black  mouth,  you  scoundrel,"  retorted 
the  Major,  boiling  over  with  rage. 

"I  say  stranger,  continued  the  fireman  with  pro- 
voking good  humor,  "would  you  swap  them  buffalo 
robes  on  your  cheeks  for  a  pair  of  "coon-skins?" 

The  Major  stooped  down  for  a  stone  to  hurl  at 
his  annoying  foe.  but  alas,  he  stood  in  a  bed  of 
mortar,  and  had  no  resource  but  that  of  firing  another 
volley  of  curses. 

"  Halloo  !  my  hearty, "  rejoined  the  fireman, 
"When  you  want  to  be  rowed  up  'salt  river'  again 
just  tip  me  the  wink;  and  remember  Mr.  King-of- 
Clubs,  dont  holler  till  you  get  out  of  the  woods,  or 
you'll  frighten  all  the  varmints." 

During  this  colloquy,  the  young  cheese-merchant, 
stood  on  the  guards  of  the  boat,  a  silent  spectator; 
but  at  length,  as  if  suddenly  shocked  by  the  dreadful 
profanity  of  the  Major,  he  raised  his  voice  and  bawl- 
out, 

"I  say  Mister,  if  you  was  away  down  east,  I 
guess  'squire  Daggett  would  fine  you  ever  so  much, 
for  swearing  so  wicked; — that's  the  how." 

The  pilot's  bell  tinkled,  the  wheels  resumed  their 
gyrations,  and  again  the  majestic  Sea  Serpent, 
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"Walked  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 

Jonathan,  with  a  look  in  which  the  solemn  and 
the  comic  were  curiously  blended,  turned  his  eyes 
first  towards  the  Captain,  then  upon  the  Major,  and 
exclaimed, 

"Well  now  the  way  these  ere  steam  captains 
do  things,  is  nothing  to  no  body,  no  how." 

And  thus  terminated  one  of  those  little  episodes 
in  the  drama  of  life,  not  uncommon  on  the  western 
Waters. 

4 


THE  BAPTISM. 


In  returning  from  Lexington  to  this  city,  several 
summers  since,  I  reined  my  horse  into  a  by-path, 
to  avoid  the  dust  and  sunshine  of  the  main  road. — 
Before  riding  many  miles,  I  found  myself  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  small  hewed-log  church,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  the  midst  of  the 
primeval  forest.  For  a  short  distance  round  the 
humble  edifice,  the  undergrowth  of  weeds  and 
bushes  had  been  cleared  away;  the  blue  grass  was 
over-running  the  wild  flowers;  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  overhanging  poplars,  were  several  rows 
of  rude  benches  for  the  use  of  such  of  the  congre- 
gation, as  could  not  at  all  times  be  seated  within  the 
meeting-house.  In  the  woods,  near  to  this  conse- 
crated spot,  there  were  many  saddle-horses  tied  to 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  trees,  and  some  gigs  and 
carriages  in  the  care  of  negro  postillions,  most  of 
whom  had  sought  sunny  spots,  and  were  sleeping 
comfortably,  with  their  faces  upturned  to  the  heavens, 
as  though  enjoying  the  torrid  zone  of  their  African 
forefathers. 

The  afternoon  exercises  being  nearly  closed  at 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  I  strolled  into  the  little  rude 
and   rural  grave-yard  connected   with  the  church; 
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and,  for  a  time,  surrendered  myself  to  the  solemn 
emotions  which  a  "garden  of  the  dead,"  secluded 
in  the  woods,  is  so  well  calculated  to  awaken. — 
Every  one's  experience  must  tell  him,  that  such  a 
place  exercises  a  deep  and  tranquilizing  influence 
over  the  human  heart:  it  seems  to  be  the  neutral 
ground  between  the  present  and  a  future  life — the 
connecting  link  between  time  and  eternity.  The 
peaceful  home  of  the  dead,  who  does  not  reverence 
it?  The  lonely  home  of  our  buried  love,  who  can 
stand  among  its  simple  mounds  without  desiring  to 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  The  silent  grave  yard  is  ever 
eloquent  in  lessons  of  humility,  of  charity,  of  faith; 
and  of  hope.  It  humbles  the  proud,  warns  the 
wicked,  sustains  the  pure  in  heart:  All  are  hastening 
to  it — none  can  draw  back  from  its  portals. 

The  first  funeral  I  ever  witnessed  was  in  the 
country  and  though  but  a  little  boy,  vividly  do  1 
remember  the  old  church-yard,  with  its  scattered 
forest  trees,  the  stained  coffin,  the  black  pall,  the 
mourners,  the  long  funeral  train,  and  the  yawning 
grave,  dug  beneath  an  aged  walnut,  whose  spreading 
branches  were  thickly  covered  with  misletoe.  Even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  perfect 
image  of  the  venerable,  hoary-headed  preacher, 
rises  before  my  imagination.  I  seem  to  hear  the 
simple  and  solemn  tones  of  his  tremulous  voice, 
raised  in  prayer  over  the  grave  of  the  christian  pio- 
neer; and  the  loud  wailings  of  the  wife  and  children, 
-as  they  burst  upon  the  silence  of  the  scene,  when 
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the  clods  of  earth  struck  upon  the  coffin  and  sent 
up  their  sepulchral  sound.  From  that  hour  there 
has  been,  to  me,  in  the  trees  and  flowers  and  sim- 
ple grave-stones  of  a  country  church-yard,  a  ser- 
mon far  more  powerful  than  is  preached  by  the 
white  marble  obelisk  or  the  granite  mausoleum,  of 
the  thronged  city.  Well  and  beautifully  hath  the 
poet  sung, 

'  Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 

With  trophies,  rhymes  and  scutcheons  of  renown; 

In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  gothic  dome, 

Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown: 

Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down, 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 

Fast  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave. 

And  many  an  evening  sun,  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave." 

But  to  return;  before  leaving  the  grave-yard  my  at- 
tention was  fixed  upon  an  old  man,  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner, seated  alone,  upon  the  ground,  with  his  hat  and 
cane  lying  by  his  side,  and  his  thin  white  locks 
playing  in  the  passing  breeze.  The  tall  grass  and 
the  trailing  vine  over  the  grave  on  which  he  was 
gazing,  told  me  that  the  sun  and  showers  of  several 
summers  had  fallen  upon  it.  At  length  he  slowly 
bowed  down  his  head,  pressed  his  lips  upon  the 
green  turf  of  the  hallowed  spot,  and  brushing  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  as  he  rose,  took  up  his  hat  and 
staff"  and  tottered  out  of  the  church-yard.  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  approach  the  grave:  the  inscription  upon 
the  simple  headstone,  though  brief,  was  as  beautiful 
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as  parental  love  ever  carved  over  the  remains  of  a 
daughter. 

IN 

MEMORY 

OF 

MARY    TV  OR  THING  TON: 

Born  15th  May  1810; 
Died,  10th  April  1830. 

"Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part  which  shall 
not  be  taken  away  from  her." 

The  congregation  were  now  moving  down  to  the 
stream,  which,  over  a  clear  bed  of  lime-stone  rocks, 
flowed  quietly  along,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  the  church.  The  sacrament  of  Baptism,  by 
immersion,  was  about  to  be  administered.  Leav- 
ing the  grave-yard,  I  mingled  with  the  spectators, 
The  bank  of  the  little  river  sloped  gently  down  to 
the  waters  edge;  close  upon  the  shore,  were  a  few 
rough  benches  for  the  aged  to  rest  upon,  during 
the  ceremony.  After  some  little  preparation,  the 
venerable  preacher  raised  his  hands,  and  instantly 
the  whole  assembly  were  stilled:  not  a  sound  broke 
on  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  moment,  save  the 
low  accompaniment  of  the  rippling  waters  as  they 
rolled  gently  from  rock  to  rock,  sparkling  with  the 
sun-beams  that  gleamed  through  the  embowering 
trees. 

The  prayer  being  ended,  with  one  accord  the 
song  of  praise,   rose  upon  the  air,   as  the  whole 

*4 
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congregation  united  in  the  baptismal  hymn.  The 
solitary  candidate  for  this  divine  sacrament,  now 
approached  the  water,  supported  by  her  father  and 
mother.  She  was  young  and  as  fair  as  young; 
and,  although  disease  had  blanched  her  cheeks  and 
wasted  her  form,  it  had  neither  destroyed  the  beau- 
ty of  the  one,  nor  the  graceful  motions  of  the  other. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  pure  white, 
with  her  hair  parted  on  the  forehead  and  falling 
loosely  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  With  a  coun- 
tenance strongly  expressive  of  her  faith  in  Him 
Avhose  high  example  she  was  in  the  act  of  follow- 
ing, this  youthful  disciple  of  the  Cross,  turned  her 
eyes  upon  her  beloved  pastor.  Taking  her  extend- 
ed hand  and  descending  into  the  stream,  he  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  words  of  inspiration,  "I  bap- 
tize thee,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  then  buried  her  frail  and  fa- 
ded form  beneath  the  yielding  wave.  As  they 
came  up  out  of  the  water,  a  second  anthem  was 
sung,  and  the  ceremony  closed  with  the  benediction. 
Until  that  hour,  I  never  had  fully  realized  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity  of  that  picture  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, where  John  is  represented  as  baptising  in 
the  waters   of  Jordan,  for   the  remission  of  sins. 

I  had  turned  my  horse  for  the  purpose  of  resum- 
ing my  journey,  when  the  voice  of  wailing  reached 
my  ear.  There  was  a  stir  and  a  look  of  anxiety 
in  the  assembly.  Threading  my  way  to  the  spot 
where  the  young  christian  had  been  led  from  the 
water,  I  found  her  lying  in  the  arms  of  her  father; 
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with  her  head  resting  on  her  mother's  lap:  Her 
face  wore  a  calm  and  smiling  expression,  but  her 
bosom  heaved  no  longer:  her  gentle  spirit,  released 
from  its  decaying  tenement,  had  suddenly  winged 
its  flight  to  brighter  worlds  on  high.  The  young, 
gathered  around  the  lifeless  body  and  wept  aloud: 
the  aged,  silently  dropped  a  tear,  as  they  gazed  on 
those  speechless  lips,  which  so  often,  at  the  church 
door,  had  greeted  them  with  the  smile  of  reverence 
and  of  love.  The  minister,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  deceased,  once  more  raised  his  hands,  but 
his  lips  were  mute;  bursting  into  tears  he  wept 
like  a  child:  it  was  the  most  touching  and  eloquent 
prayer  that  had  ever  ascended  before  his  congrega- 
tion. 
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One  bright  Sunday  morning,  as  the  steam  boat 
Adriatic  was  returning  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Queen  City,  two  skiffs  were  observed  to  leave  the 
shore  of  the  Mississippi,  in  quick  succession.  The 
solitary  gondolier,  who  occupied  the  rearward  barque 
diaplayed  more  impatience  than  skill  in  its  manage- 
ment: He  splashed  the  water  in  all  directions  with 
his  broken  oars;  screaming  at  the  top  of  a  cracked 
voice,  and  shaking  his  head,  as  violently,  as  if  try- 
ing to  decapitate  himself. 

The  captain  of  the  Adriatic,  checked  her  headway, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  these  aquatic  ra- 
cers. Presently  the  foremost  skiff  touched  the  side 
of  the  boat,  and  the  young  oarsman  sprung  upon  the 
deck,  followed  by  his  companion,  a  bonny  lassie, 
with  eyes  as  dark  and  wild  as  those  of  a  fawn. — 
They  desired  the  captain  to  take  them  to  Natchez; 
telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  the  old  man 
in  the  other  skiff — their  insane  uncle — would 
probably  insist  upon  accompanying  them  up  the 
river.  But  they  begged  the  captain  not  to  take 
him  from  his  home — pointing  to  a  white  cottage  on 
the  bank  of  the  river, — and  from  the  care  of  his  af- 
fectionate wife  and  children. 
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By  this  time  the  reputed  lunatic,  still  crying  aloud, 
with  unintelligible  jargon,  reached  the  Adriatic,  but 
in  his  haste  to  mount  her  deck,  lost  his  center  of  grav- 
ity, and  Avas  thrown,  head  foremost,  into  the  stream. 
The  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  closed  over  his 
body,  and  his  little  esquif  floated  onwards  to  the 
ocean. 

Some  weeks  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  this 
unfortunate  catastrophe,  a  certain  Monsieur  Pierre 
La  Motte,  was  one  afernoon,  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  piazza  of  his  humble  cottage,  on  the  bank  of  the 
father  of  rivers.  His  violin,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  come  down  the  stream  of  time,  from  days  of  the 
musical  Jubal  Cain,  was  lying  by  his  side;  and,  his 
only  child,  a  frolicksome  young  demoiselle  of  six- 
teen summers,  with  a  laughing  eye  and  cherry 
cheek,  sitting  on  the  door  steps,  weaving  a  chain  of 
beads,  and  warbling  a  song  in  her  native  patois. — 
Monsieur  La  Motte  was  a  widower,  and  since  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  occurred  when  Juliette 
was  in  bor  cradle,  had  done  little  else  than  chatter 
French  to  his  daughter,  smoke,  fiddle  and  praise  le 
grand  Napoleon.  In  short,  he  claimed  to  be  a  phi- 
losopher; not  because  he  was  learned  in  the  sciences, 
ripe  in  scholarship,  profound  in  metaphysics,  or  any 
other  of  those  occult  mysteries  of  nature,  about 
which  the  wise  of  this  generation  delight  to  puzzle 
their  brains;  Far  from  it.  His  philosophy  was  es- 
sentially different  from  all  this:  It  taught  him  to  re- 
sist the  innovations  of  modern  improvement — to  think 
and  act  as  his  forefathers  had  thought  and  acted — to 
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be  contented  with  his  lot — and  let  the  busy-money- 
hunting  world,  gallop  on,  as  best  it  may,  without 
troubling  his  head  about  the  boasted  "march  of 
mind." 

As  his  daughter  finished  her  chansonette,  a  little 
wagon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dapple  grey  poneys, 
guided  by  a  spruce  young  gentleman,  drove  up  to 
the  cottage  door.  Juliette  arose  from  her  humble 
seat,  instinctively  adjusted  astray  curl  playing  over 
her  forehead,  and  seated  herself  in  a  chair.  Her  fa- 
ther knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  prepared  to  receive  his  guest.  The 
young  stranger  entered  the  piazza  with  a  familiar 
air,  shook  Monsieur  La  Motte  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  daughter.  The  old 
Frenchman  being  as  kind-hearted  as  garrulous,  and 
leading  a  solitary  life,  was  always  happy  to  see  any 
body  at  the  cottage  to  whom  he  could  talk  for  an 
hour  or  two.  He  accordingly  gave  his  visiter  a 
warm  greeting,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  midst  of 
an  animated  conversation.  During  this  time,  the  lis- 
tening artist,  did  not  string  half  a  dozen  beads;  but 
the  fault  was  not  hers,  for  Mr.  Obediah  Slow — such 
being  his  name — kept  watching  her  so  closely,  that 
she  could  not  get  on  with  her  work.  At  length  the 
stranger  rose  to  depart,  but  the  presence  of  such  a 
well-behaved  citoyen  des  Etats  Unis,  being  of  rare 
occurrence  at  the  cottage,  Monsieur  La  Motte,  would 
not  consent  to  his  departure  before  the  morrow:  So 
they  proceeded  to  unharness  the  poneys,  while  Ju- 
liette, spread  the  supper  table,  which,  in  honor  of  the- 
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stranger  guest,  was  graced  with  sundry  extra  delica 
cies,  in  the  line  of  conserves  and  confectionary. — 
The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly. 

The  following  morning,  Mr.  Slow,  discovered 
that  his  poneys  were  too  much  jaded  to  travel,  and 
expressing  many  fears,  lest  he  should  trespass  on 
the  kindness  of  his  friends,  guessed  he  had  better  tar- 
ry until  the  next  day.  The  morrow  came,  and  the 
poneys  were  still  unable  to  travel,  and  their  owner 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  proffered  hospitality  of 
his  interesting  friends  for  some  time  longer.  With 
this,  father  La  Motte  was  so  well  pleased,  that  he 
talked  faster  than  usual;  and  even  timid  Juliette,  who 
had  scarcely  ever  before  spoken  in  presence  of  a 
stranger,  found  herself  several  times  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Slow. 

The  old  man  and  his  guest,  walked  together  over 
the  plantation,  and,  the  latter  kindly  assisted  his  host 
in  doing  many  little  chores.  The  garden  gate,  for 
instance,  was  broken,  and  the  repair  of  it,  was  quite 
beyond  father  La  Motte's  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts: 
but  Mr.  Slow  enacted  the  carpenter,  and  the  gate 
soon  swung  on  its  hinges:  The  axe  was  dull;  the 
same  ready  hand,  applied  it  to  the  grind-stone,  and 
it  became  as  sharp  as  that  with  which  Major  Jack 
Downing  used  to  split  wood  at  the  "  White 
House."  The  old  cow,  which  supplied  the  cot- 
tage with  cream,  had  lately  acquired  the  naughty 
habit  of  milking  herself;  Mr.  Slow  fabricated  a  curi- 
ous leather  halter,  bristling  with  eight-penny  nails, 
which,  when   placed   on  brindle's  head,  effectually 
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restored  Juliette  to  her  rights,  as  milk-maid:  The 
wooden  clock  that  ornamented  the  parlor  mantel, 
needed  adjustment;  and  Mr.  Slow  called  up  his 
knowledge  of  horology — said  to  be  an  instinct  with 
his  countrymen — and  the  pendulum  resumed  its  vi- 
brations: Juliette's  musical  box — a  cherished  gift 
from  her  grandmother  in  Paris — was  out  of  tune;  the 
stranger,  became  an  organist,  and  by  his  magic 
touch,  harmony  was  restored.  Her  flower  beds 
Avere  over  run  with  weeds;  this  universal  genius, 
from  a  segment  of  an  iron  hoop,  fashioned  a  neat 
little  hoe,  that  enabled  the  youthful  florist  to  protect 
her  jonquils  and  geraniums:  In  short  an  entire  week 
was  spent  in  these  occupations.  To  Juliette,  Mr. 
Slow  appeared,  really,  to  be  a  wonderful  man;  and 
she  sighed,  and  wished  he  was  her  brother,  that  she 
might  love  him,  and  always  have  him  with  her  at 
the  cottage  to  assist  in  keepirg  things  in  order. 

But  the  time  came  at  last,  when  Mr.  Slow  coidd 
linger  no  longer.  His  poneys  were  again  in  good 
plight,  and  business  of  importance  called  him  imme- 
diately, to  St.  Francisville.  The  dapple  greys  were 
harnessed  and  driven  to  the  door.  Before  taking 
leave,  however,  Obecliah  from  pure  complaisance  to 
the' polite  and  sprightly  Juliette,  opened  a  small  mo- 
rocco trunk,  and  d  splayed  before  her  wondering 
eyes,  a  rich  assortment  of  thimbles,  needle-cases, 
scissors,  combs,  hair-brushes,  and  splendid  jewelry. 
The  little  girl's  black  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever, 
as  they  beheld  this  dazzling  collection  of  ornaments 
for  the  person  and  the  toilette-table.     Her  father  pu 
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■on  his  spectacles,  looked  at  the  trunk  and  then  at 
Mr.  Slow,  then  at  the  wagon  and  ponies:  He  took 
off  his  spectacles,  wiped  the  glasses  on  the  neatly 
frilled  bosom  of  his  shirt,  replaced  them  on  his  na- 
sal organ,  and  taking  another  scrutinizing  survey  of 
Mr.  Slow  and  his  wares,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
and  turning  away,  muttered,  "yankee  colporteur." 
Now,  Mr.  Slow,  although  not  very  learned  in  the 
French,  made  a  shrewd  guess,  that  the  term  colpor- 
teur was  not  exactly  one  of  commendation:  but  what 
of  that?  It  was  no  part  of  his  code  of  ethics  to  get  into 
a  passion.  This  thing  of  suffering  one's  self-esteem 
to  be  ruffled,  on  slight  occasions,  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, unphilosophical;  and,  all  experience  had  shown 
it  to  be  unprofitable. 

"This,  said  Mr.  Slow,  holding  up  a  cut-glass  bril- 
liant, is  the  celebrated  lachrymal  diamond  which  once 
belonged  to  the  late  queen  of  Portugal." 

"What  is  the  price  of  it,"  asked  Juliette  eagerly. 

"Ah!  Mam'selle,  it  is  worth  a  pretty  considerable 
sum  of  money,  but  I  would  sell  it  to  your  father  ve- 
ry cheap — he  has  been  so  kind  to  me." 

"Here"  continued  Mr.  Slow,  "is  the  very  identi- 
cal pipe  smoked  by  the  immortal  Lafayette,  in  the 
prison  of  Olmutz." 

At  the  name  of  Lafayette,  father  La  Motte's  eyes 
instinctively  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  vender  of 
antiques,  as  if  about  to  yield  his  belief  to  the  asser- 
tion; but  his  incredulity  prevailed,  and  turning  away 
he  again  muttered, 

*'Le  Diable!  quel  lying  yankee  marchand."    The 
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imperturbable  Obediah  made  no  reply,  and  taking  up 
a  small  plaster  likeness,  neatly  imbedded  in  glass, 
held  it  up  before  father  Pierre,  and  enquired  if  it 
looked  like  General  Bonaparte?  The  old  man's 
face  beamed  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  so  fine  a  pic- 
ture of  le  grand  Empereur,  under  whom  he  had 
served  a  campaign  in  Egypt.  He  now  almost  re- 
pented of  having  called  Mr.  Slow  a  colporteur, 
thinking  that  he  who  loved  Napoleon,  must  be  an 
honest  man:  He  gazed  intently  at  the  likeness  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  enquired  the  price  of  it. 
"Oh!  I  admire   general   Bonaparte    too   much," 

•  ■■■■  rejoined  the  sagacious  Obediah,  "ever  to  sell  his 
picture;  that  would  be  horrid  wicked;  but  if  father 
Pierre,  who  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  general's 
old  soldiers,  will  accept  it,  as  a  token  of  my  esteem 

■ '  ■'  •  ■   for  him,  why  it  is  nothing  to  nobody." 

The  old  Frenchman  stood  amazed  at  this  proposi- 
tion. A  yankee  colporteur  making  a  present !  and 
that  too,  one  of  great  value!     He  could  neither  be- 

.  lieve  his   eyes  nor   his  ears.     If  he  had  been  told 

that  Napoleon  had  risen  from  his  tomb  and  was 
■  ■ ' ,  again  swaying  the  destiny  of  France,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  astonishment  would  have  been  greater. 
.  _ ,  While  Obediah  was  locking  up  his  trunk,  it  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  father  La  Motte,  that  if  he  bought 
this  likeness  of  General  Bonaparte,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  cheated;  and  if  he  accepted  it  as  a  gift,  he 
was  sure  to  be.  So  he  deliberately  thanked  the 
owner,  laid  the  picture  down  on  the  trunk,  took  off 
his  spectacles  and  placed  them  in  his  pocket,     Mr, 
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Slow  was  sorry,  almost  unhappy,  at  this  refusal  of 
his  friend;  and  throwing  the  ribbon  by  which  the 
likeness  was  suspended  over  Juliette's  neck,  begged 
her  acceptance  of  it;  and  before  the  father  had  time 
to  interpose  an  objection,  the  generous  Obediah  had 
bowed  himself  off  the  piazza;  and  jumping  into  his 
wagon,  was  soon  out  of  sight,  on  the  road  to  St. 
Francisville.  Father  Pierre  turned  to  his  delighted 
daughter,  and  said, 

"Je  sais  que  ce  coquinm'a  trompi;  si  vous  negoci- 
ez  avec  un  de  ces  yankee  colporteur;  il  vous  trompes 
tojours;  et  si  vous  ne  negociez  pas  avec  lui,  il  vous 
trompe  beaucoup  plus  pire  pour  vous  facher."* 

Juliette,  in  the  innocent  simplicity  of  a  young 
girl,  asked  her  father  where  these  yankee  pedlars 
came  from;  and  why  they  cheated  people;  and  the 
conversation  was  ended  by  a  declaration  on  her  part, 
that  Monsieur  Slow  was  too  honest  and  too  generous 
to  cheat  any  body. 

About  a  fortnight  after  this  time,  as  father  La 
Motte  was  taking  his  accustomed  nap,  one  afternoon, 
on  the  piazza,  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  little  Ju- 
liette in  company  with  Mr.  Slow,  walking  in  the 
garden.  He  jumped  up  from  his  couch,  and  ran  out, 
calling  for  his  daughter,  who,  in  turn  came  running 
to  her  father  from  her  honeysuckle  bower,  and 
throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  kissed  him,  and 


*  I  know  this  rascal  has  cheated  me.  If  you  traffic  with  a  yankee 
pediar  he  always  cheats  you;  and  if  you  dont  traffic  with  him,  he  cheats 
you  a  great  deal  worser  out  of  spite. 
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enquired,  most  earnestly,  why  he  had  called  and 
what  had  alarmed  him.  The  doating  old  man  patted 
her  cheeks,  and  told  his  dream;  and  she  laughed 
merrily,  and  looked,  as  innocent  as  if  it  had  been 
indeed  a  dream.        \ 

Another  week  passed  away  and  brought  a  quiet 
sabbath  morning.  The^gentle  Juliette  arose  at  an 
early  hour,  prepared  the  simple  repast,  and  dressing 
herself  with  more  than  usual  care,  sat  down  with  her 
book  on  the  piazza.  Presently  she  walked  into  the 
garden,  and  plucking  a  boquet  of  flowers,  returned 
to  her  father,  who  was  reclining  in  his  arm-chair, 
taking  snuff  and  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life  of 
Napoleon;  and,  swearing  at  the  illustrious  author  of 
Waverly,  for  telling  so  many  lies  about  General 
Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt.  At  length  Juliette 
observed  a  steam  boat  ascending  the  river,  and  telling 
her  father  that  she  was  going  down  to  the  shore  to 
look  at  it,  bounded  away  through  her  flower-beds, 
like  a  young  fawn,  sporting  amid  the  grass  of  its 
native  praries.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  father 
Pierre  had  also,  the  curiosity  to  gaze  at  the  coming 
boat;  and  lighting  his  pipe,  walked  clown  to  the  river 
bank.  Upon  reaching  it,  imagine  his  amazement  to 
behold  Juliette  seated  in  a  skiff,  with  Mr.  Obediah 
Slow,  who  was  rowing  it  rapidly  toward  the  ap- 
proaching steam  boat.  The  old  man's  dream 
instantly  recurred  to  his  mind;  and  the  object  of 
this  flight  was  apparent:  In  the  agony  of  his  heart, 
he  cursed  the  yankee  pedlar,  and  called  on  Juliette  to 
come  back:     Running  down  the  bank,  and  jumping 
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into  a  skiff  he  pursued  the  fugitives,  alternately  com- 
manding his  daughter  to  return,  and  threatening  to 
shoot  the  "dam  yankee  colporteur"  through  the 
head.  The  chase  was  finally  terminated  by  the  old 
man  being  thrown  into  the  river,  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  in  his  attempt  to  reach  the  deck  of 
the  Adriatic. 

As  father  Pierre  rose  to  the  surface,  Mr.  Slow 
plunged  into  the  river,  and  seizing  him  by  the  queue, 
kept  his  head  above  water,  until  both  were  drawn 
upon  the  deck  of  the  boat.  The  passengers,  male 
and  female,  now  gathered  around  this  trio  of  stran- 
gers. There  stood  little  Juliette,  her  eyes  fairly 
dancing  a  horn-pipe — her  countenance  beaming  with 
the  serio-comic,  as  if  undetermined  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry,  and  in  fact  doing  both — smiling  through  her 
tears.  By  her  side  was  the  yankee  colporteur,  Mr. 
Obediah  Slow;  the  water  dripping  from  his  clothes, 
and  his  face  as  solemn  and  staid,  as  if  assisting  his 
father,  deacon  Slow,  in  psalmody,  in  the  stone 
church  at  Weathersfield.  In  front  of  this  interesting 
pair  of  lovers,  was  Monsieur  Pierre  La  Motte,  quite 
convulsed  by  passion.  His  self-esteem  was  so  much 
disturbed,  that  he  kept  jumping  and  frisking  about 
the  cabin,  shaking  his  fist  and  gesticulating  so  vio- 
lently, that  he  flirted  the  water  from  his  drenched 
person  in  all  directions.  Ever  and  anon  his  little 
powdered  queue,  dripping  wet,  and  drooping  like 
the  tail  of  a  chicken-cock  in  a  rainy  day,  came 
flapping  against  his  sallow  cheeks,  which  were  liter- 
ally puffed  out  by  a  torrent  of  French  curses,  the 

5* 
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old  man  being  in  too  much  haste  to   swear  in  any 
other  than  his  native  language. 

At  length  Mr.  Slow,  with  a  deliberate  placidity  of 
manner  that  did  justice  to  his  name,  enquired, 

"Why,  daddy  Pierre!  what's  the  matter?  why 
did  you  play  Sam  Patch  and  jump  into  the  river?  I'll 
thank  you  for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  daddy." 

Provoked  beyond  endurance  by  this  ungracious 
salutation,  and  the  merry  peals  of  laughter  which 
followed  it  from  the  passengers,  the  old  man  bawled 
out  "vous  etes  one  dam  yankee  colporteur,"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  struck  the  peaceable 
Obediah  with  his  fist. 

The  captain  of  the  Adriatic  now  interposed,  and 
turning  to  Mr.  Slow,  said, 

"You  wish  to  go  to  Natchez,  Sir?"  "So  I  con- 
clude," was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  set  on  shore,  Sir?"  addressing 
father  Pierre.     "Oui,  monsieur,  oui." 

Bowing  to  Juliette,  the  captain  enquired,  "will 
you  go  to  Natchez,  mam'selle,  or  return  with  your 
"lunatic  uncle,"  to  the  "white  cottage"  yonder?" 

Juliette  hesitated,  looked  first  at  her  father,  then 
at  Mr.  Slow,  then  on  the  floor.  The  captain  repeat- 
ed the  question,  commanding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impatient  and  garrulous  old  Frenchman  to  be  silent. 
Juliette  looked  again  at  her  father,  and  her  filial 
love  prevailed.  She  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck  and  burst  into  tears.  After  they  were  placed 
in  the  skiff,  Mr.  Slow  raised  his  right  hand,  as  if 
exhibiting  something,  and  called  out, 
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"Daddy  Pierre?  Daddy  Pierre  La  Motte!  is  this  a 
good  likeness  of  le  grand  A^tpoleon?" 

"Allez  an  diable!  vous  dam  yankee  colporteur;" 
was  the  reply. 

Thus  ended  Juliette's  first  love.  She  is  now  the 
sprightly  wife  of  a  rich  cotton  planter,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Baton  Rouge:  and  when  a  yankee 
colporteur  is  mentioned  in  her  presence,  her  cheeks 
look  as  if  she  were  accustomed  to  rouge. 

Mr.  Obediah  Slow  has  changed  his  profession, 
and  sought  to  cool  the  ardor  of  his  attachment  to 
Juliette,  by  going  to  a  cooler  region.  He  is  school- 
keeping  in  Wisconsin, 
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"Life's  fitful  fever  over,  she  sleeps  well." 

The  loitering  clouds  of  a  June  morning,  were 
tinged  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  when  the 
horn  of  the  stage  driver  disturbed  my  slumbers. — 
My  trunk  being  packed,  I  was  soon  seated  in  a  lux- 
urious coach,  and  moving  onward  at  the  rate  of 
seven  miles  per  hour.  The  steeples  and  domes  of 
the  Queen  City,  were  soon  lost  to  the  view,  as 
we  ascended  the  valley  of  Deer  creek.  An  hour's 
ride-  brought  us  to  the  breakfast-house,  merry  and 
hungry,  even  as  the  birds  which  were  singing  and 
catching  spiders  in  the  surrounding  woods.  There 
is  a  delightful  exhilaration  of  the  spirits  in  stagc-^oach 
traveling,  as  the  bracing  air  of  a  spring  morning 
kisses  one's  temples,  and  he  is  suddenly  whirl- 
ed from  the  dust  and  drowsy  hum  of  a  city,  to  the 
refreshing  shades  and  sabbath  serenity  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  party,  seven  in  number,  were  too  polite 
not  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  fragrant  coffee  and  hot 
rolls  that  garnished  the  breakfast-table.  This  neces- 
sary duty  performed,  we  resumed  our  seats,  in  so 
cheerful  a  mood,  that  Sharon,  Palmyra  and  Lebanon 
■ — all  more  beautiful  in  name  than  appearance — were 
successively  passed,  without  a  complaint,  even  from 
the  ladies,  of  the  rough  roads  and  occasional  'sloughs 
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of  despond'  over  which,  and  through  which  they 
were  dragged.  The  sun  was  far  down  in  the  west, 
when  the  twanging  horn  of  the  driver,  called  out 
the  dogs  and  the  post  master  of  Xenia,  a  village 
whose  loitering  population  and  quiet  streets,  gave 
evidence  of  more  content  than  commerce.  The  de- 
parting rays  of  a  brilliant  sunset  were  upon  the  tops 
of  the  old  oaks  that  rise  around  the  Yellow  Springs,., 
when  the  stage  reached  that  romantic  spot.  As  we 
drove  up  to  the  door,  the  eyes  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  visitors  were  turned  upon  us.  Some  were 
sitting  on  the  piazza,  others  sauntering  to  the  spring, 
or  promenading  over  the  green  turf  of  the  lawn,  in 
front  of  the  hotel — all  awaiting  with  philosophical 
patience,  the  welcome  tinkle  of  a  huge  triangle,  by 
which  the  major  domo  of  the  '-kitchen  cabinet"'  was 
wont  to  announce  that  the  tea,  chickens,  and  pan- 
cakes, were  on  the  supper-table.  After  breakfast, 
the  following  morning,  there  was,  as  usual,  a  gener- 
al conference  of  the  ladies,  to  select  the  best  means 
of  "killing"  the  forenoon.  After  a  copious  flow  of 
small  talk,  the  "blue-stockings"  retired  to  their  res- 
pective cottages  to  pore  over  the  new  novel  and  the 
last  review — those  of  the  single  sisterhood  whose 
code  of  ethics  embraced  flirtation,  as  a  pastime,  ram- 
bled to  Lover's  Lane  and  Poinpey's  Pillar,  or  sought 
the  evergreen  and  the  wild  rose  on  the  bristling 
cliff — a  third  and  less  sentimental  class,  accom- 
panied the  followers  of  "old  Isaac"  down  to  West 
Branch  to  angle  for  fish,  or  crossed  the  lawn  for  a 
game  of  nine-pins — while  those  opposed  to  locomo- 
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tion,  sat  down  upon  the  piazza  to  cards  and  chess.—' 
The  gentlemen,  as  is  their  wont,  attached  themselves 
to  the  ladies,  and  partook  of  their  sports  and  their 
rambles. 

For  my  own  part,  after  getting  fairly  established 
in  Bachelor's  Row,  I  sallied  forth  for  a  coup  iVceil 
of  this  far  famed  watering-place. 

My  first  ramble  carried  me  to  the  Yellow  Spring, 
not  so  called  from  the  color  of  the  water,  which  is 
highly  limpid,  but  from  a  brownish  yellow  ochre, 
that  has  been  deposited  by  it,  in  large  quantities,  on 
the  bank  of  a  deep  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  little  stream  of  West  Branch  babbles  along. — 
The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  spring  is 
very  copious.  It  gushes  through  a  fissure  in  the 
lime  stone  rocks,  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
with  a  temperature  throughout  the  year  of  52°  of 
Fahr.  It  possesses  a  strongly  chalybeate  taste, 
from  holding  in  solution  a  portion  of  the  proto-car- 
bonate,  or  black  oxide  of  iron,  dissolved  by  the 
agency  of  carbonicacid.  The  water  may  be  taken 
in  large  quantities  without  depressing  the  stomach; 
it  sharpens  the  appetite,  increases  the  digestive  pow- 
ers, and  imparts  strength  to  the  system  generally. — 
Independent,  however,  of  the  curative  power  of  this 
water,  a  summer's  visit  to  the  Yellow  Springs  has 
many  charms.  The  region  in  which  it  is  situated,  is 
cool  and  healthful,  being  elevated  near  a  thousand 
feet  above  New  Orleans;  and  it  has  wild  and  roman- 
tic scenery,  with  cliffs  and  water-falls — babbling 
brooks  and  flowery  prairies,  and  the  pleasant  villages 
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of  Springfield,  Xenia,  Dayton  and  Clifton  within  an 
afternoon's  ride. 

Dinner  over,  I  attached  myself  to  a  pic-nic,  about 
to  visit  the  Falls  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  party 
consisted  of  six  ladies  and  eight  gentlemen.  Among 
the  former  was  a  young  Buckeye  flower  of  the  Mi- 
ami valley,  whose  symmetry  of  person,  beaming 
black-eyes,  and  lady-like  manners,  had  won  many 
hearts.  I  mounted  my  horse  in  the  character  6f  a 
supernumerary,  but  really  with  "malice  prepense;" 
and  turned  to  witness  the  maneuvering  of  three  gal- 
lant knights,  each  of  whom,  it  was  quite  apparent, 
had  determined  to  be  the  particular  attendant  of  the 
fair  Florinda,  during  our  ride.  One  of  them,  with 
a  comfortable  display  of  importance,  led  her  steed  to 
the  door;  the  second  with  an  easy  air  of  gentility, 
extended  his  gloveless  hand  to  assist  her  upon  the 
block;  while  the  third  gravely  assumed  the  office  of 
stirrup-holder  for  a  small  and  well  turned  foot. — 
With  graceful  activity,  the  lady -fair,  bounded  into  the 
saddle,  and  with  a  practised  hand  seized  the  reins  of 
her  prancing  steed.  Quick  as  cavalry  men,  mount- 
ing in  "hot  haste,"  the  trio  of  knights  sprang  to 
their  stirrups.  To  "cut  in"  as  the  old  ballad  runs, 
was  the  work  of  a  second.  Bowing  to  the  lady, 
touching  her  horse  with  my  whip,  and  giving  my 
own,  the  spur,  we  were  soon  far  in  advance  of  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  and  not  overtaken  until  we 
reached  the  great  "lion"  of  the  Miami  country. 

The  Falls  of  the  Little  Miami  river,  are  situated 
in  Green  county,  at  the   village   of  Clifton,  three 
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miles  from  the  Yellow  Springs,  and  twelve  fromXe- 
nia.  "The  stream  at  this  point,  much  reduced  in 
width,  enters  a  chasm  in  the  silicious  limestone  rocks, 
which  underlay  that  quarter;  in  the  course  of  a  mile, 
it  is  precipitated  from  several  successive  tables, 
when,  being  compressed  to  less  than  ten  yards,  it 
falls  from  a  ledge  of  rocks,  six  or  eight  feet,  into  a 
narrow  fissure,  of  such  great  depth,  that  for  several 
rods  below  there  is  no  perceptible  current.  The 
sides  of  this  fissure,  which  rise  by  estimation,  fifty 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  irregular,  but 
correspond  in  such  manner  as  to  suggest  that  they 
were  formerly  in  contact.  The  chasm,  widening 
and  deepening,  gradually  terminates  in  the  broad 
valley  through  which  the  stream  afterwards  flows. 
These  effects  seem  to  have  resulted  from  the  action 
of  the  current  below  and  the  expansion  of  freezing 
water  in  the  fissures  above,  which  operating  in  con- 
junction, have  covered  the  steep  acclivities  with 
enormous  masses  of  rock,  whose  former  situations 
are  still  visible.  The  fragments  and  the  super-incum- 
bent cliffs,  are  decorated  with  four  different  ever- 
greens— the  red  cedai-,  Canadian  yew,  hemlock  and 
American  arbor  vita;  interspersed  with  several  other 
uncommon  trees  and  shrubs,  which  give  to  the  scen- 
ery an  aspect  equally  beautiful  and  romantic."* 

In  roaming  about  the  Falls,  we  lingered  at  a  soli- 
tary grave,  a  few  hundred  yards  below  the  point 
where  the  water  of  the  river  is  precipitated  into  the^ 


*Doct.  Drake's  Picture  of  Cincinnati. 
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deepest  chasm.  This  humble  mound  is  unmarked 
by  a  stone,  and  generally  passed  without  notice 
by  the  casual  observer.  My  gentle  guide  knew  its 
locality,  and  enough  of  its  history  to  excite  my 
curiosity.  The  legend  connected  with  it,  as  subse- 
quently gleaned  from  an  old  pioneer,  is  brief  and 
may  be  briefly  told. 

In  the  year  1789,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile,  while  the  people  of  Paris  were  fearfully 
excited,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution,  tragic  in 
violence  and  blood,  beyond  a  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  nations,  an  American  citizen,  whose  name  is  not 
unknown  in  the  political  and  literary  history  of  this 
country,  made  his  appearance  in  the  capitol  of 
France.*  He  represented  himself — and  correctly  so — 
as  the  authorized  agent  of  the  Scioto  company,  em- 
powered to  sell  at  a  very  low  price,  3,000,000  of 
acres  of  land,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  and  east 
of  the  Scioto  river.  Having  opened  an  office  he 
exhibited  maps  of  this  immense  tract  of  country, 
and  a  plan  of  the  magnificent  city  of  Gallipolis, 
which  at  the  touch  of  his  magic  wand,  wras  to  rise 
upon  the  wilderness  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Connected 
with  proposals  for  the  sale  of  the  land,  the  agent 
put  forth  glowing  pictures  of  this  fertile  and  beautiful 
Arcadia,  in  which  it  might  have  been  supposed,  the 
wolves  were  all  sheep,  the  aborigines  all  shepherds, 
the  buckeyes  all  peaches  and  pomegranates.  The 
dark  shadow  of  coming  desolation  at  home,  contrast- 


*  Joel  Barlow. 
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ed  with  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  an  earthly  paradise  in 
a  land,  where  the  chivalry  of  Lafayette  had  assisted 
in  unfurling  the  banner  of  freedom,  soon  fdled  the 
office  of  the  agent  with  a  throng  of  excitable  French. 
So  greedy  were  the  purchasers,  that  in  a  very  short 
time,  at  least  five  hundred  persons,  constituting  about 
eighty  families,  drawn  from  every  grade  of  society — 
merchants,  lawyers  and  clerks — ship  owners,  ar- 
tizans  and  shop  keepers,  soldiers,  priests  and 
noblemen — sailed  from  their  native  land  for  the  cl  Do- 
rado of  the  new  world.  They  landed  at  Alexandria, 
full  of  hope  and  joyous  enthusiasm.  To  their  utter 
astonishment,  they  soon  ascertained  that  the  Scioto 
Company  had  entirely  failed  to  obtain  a  title  to  the 
lands,  which  their  agent  had  been  selling  in  Paris: 
and,  that  the  very  region  in  which  they  had  pictured 
to  themselves,  so  much  of  rural  felicity  and  luxurious 
ease,  was  actually  teeming  with  wild  beasts  and 
warlike  Indians.  The  bright  bubble  which  had  been 
playing  before  the  excited  fancy  of  these  French 
men,  was  now  exploded.  The  colonists  appealed 
to  the  agents  of  the  company,  but  received  little 
satisfaction;  they  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington, who  proffered  them  any  assistance  which 
the  Executive  could  give; — they  sent  a  committee  to 
New  York,  where  some  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Company  resided,  to  ivisist  upon  a  compliance 
with  the  contracts  made  by  their  agent: — a  confer- 
ence was  finally  held  at  Alexandria,  which  resulted 
in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Scioto  Company, 
to  give  each  purchaser,  one  in  and  one  out  lot  in  the 
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iliy  of  Gallipolis,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  failure  to 
comply  with  their  engagements;  with  the  further 
stipulation,  to  convey  the  emigrants  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  their  reception.  These  prepara- 
tions were  simple.  Two  long  rows  of  log  cabins, 
one  story  in  height,  divided  into  rooms  fifteen  feet 
square,  with  stockade  and  pickets  to  defend  them 
against  Indian  aggressions,  constituted  the  far-fanaed 
Gaulic  city,  at  the  time  when  these  thoughtless  and 
disappointed  adventurers,  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  Here  new  difficulties  awaited  them — they 
were  without  food  or  the  means  of  procuring  it.  For 
months  after  their  arrival  they  subsisted  on  potatoes 
and  hickory  nuts,  suffering  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  and  in  constant  dread  of  the  tomahawk 
of  the  savage.  They  were  inefficient  pioneers,  hav- 
ing neither  the  skill  to  take  the  wild  animals  for  food, 
nor  the  enterprise  to  subdue  the  wild  forest  in  which 
they  roamed.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
power  of  the  axe,  that  mighty  agent  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  The  felling  of  a  sycamore  tree  was 
the  work  of  many  hands,  for  many  days;  and  when 
it  had  fallen,  they  could  neither  burn  nor  cut  it  up; 
but,  contriving,  Avith  infinite  labor,  to  hack  off  the 
branches,  they  would  dig  a  trench  in  the  ground,  and 
roll  into  it  the  prostrate  monarch  of  the  woods,  and 
thus  entomb  it  in  the  earth.  This  was  the  novel 
process  they  pursued  for  clearing  their  lots  and  pre- 
paring them  for  corn  and  potatoes.  The  colonists 
presented,  indeed,  a  curiously  grotesque  appearance, 
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loitering  about  the  'station'  in  ruffle  shirts  and  coon- 
skin  caps:  and  buck-skin  leggins  over  white  silk 
stockings.  Yet  amid  all  their  disappointments  and 
troubles,  they  preserved  their  native  buoyancy  of 
character.  While  one  party  was  cutting  down  a 
tree,  another  would  sit  by  them,  playing  on  their 
violins.  When  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over,  if 
pinched  with  hunger,  they  contented  themselves 
with  a  pinch  of  snuff;  and,  if  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  merry  over  a  puncheon  of  wine,  they 
danced  merrily  over  the  puncheon  floor  of  their  rustic 
cabins. 

The  year  before  Wayne's  campaign,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  guerrilla  war  in  Ohio,  between  the  whites 
and  Indians,  a  small  party  of  the  latter,  returning 
from  a  predatory  excursion  to  Western  Virginia,  cros- 
sed the  river  near  Gallipolis.  In  secretly  prowling 
around  this  little  French  'station,'  they  unfortunately 
secured  a  captive.  A  female,  Madame  Rosalie 
Telespon,  having,  in  company  with  a  small  boy, 
wandered  a  short  distance  into  the  woods,  in  search 
of  wild  plums,  was  suddenly  surprized,  by  this  par- 
ty of  warriors,  about  sun  down.  The  lad  escaped, 
and  running  to  the  station,  gave  the  alarm.  This 
captive  lady,  wife  of  a  young  sculptor  of  Paris, 
with  a  woman's  love  and  a  woman's  firmness, 
had  cheerfully,  within  a  month  after  her  marriage, 
yielded  up  her  parents,  her  friends  and  her  native 
land,  to  accompany  her  husband  over  the  pathless 
ocean  and  through  pathless  woods.  Her  captivity 
carried  lamentation  throughout  the  village,  and  scout- 
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ing  parties  were  out  all  night,  but  without  success.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  trail  of  the  Indians  was 
discovered,  by  an  old  Virginia  hunter,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  'station.'  A  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  this  experienced  backwoodsman,  followed  the 
retreating  foe,  through  a  wilderness  as  Avild  and  sav- 
age as  the  barbarians  they  were  pursuing.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  da}-,  the  Indians  were 
overtaken  at  the  Falls  of  the  Little  Miami,  where 
they  had  encamped  for  the  night.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  the  old  hunter  could  restrain  the  excited 
Telespon  from  rushing  headlong  upon  them.  They 
were  four  in  number,  and  supposing  themselves  be- 
yond pursuit,  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  eating 
breakfast.  The  captive  was  lying  on  a  blanket,  at 
the  root  of  a  tree,  the  living  impersonation  of  fatigue 
and  despair.  The  pursuing  party  crept  cautiously 
to  a  point  from  which  they  could  lire  with  effect,  and 
three  of  the  savages  were  instantly  killed.  The 
fourth  sprung  to  his  feet,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot 
the  old  hunter  through  the  heart.  Telespon,  aware 
that  it  is  a  rule  of  Indian  warfare,  to  kill  rather  than 
surrender  a  captive,  rushed  with  almost  supernatural 
swiftness,  towards  his  wife,  who,  startled  by  the  fir- 
ing, rose  to  her  feet  with  mingled  emotions  of  fear 
and  hope.  The  first  object  that  met  her  eyes  was 
the  person  of  her  husband.  Screaming  with  joy, 
she  sprung  towards  him,  but  the  tomahawk  of  the 
savage  arrested  her  steps,  and  she  sunk  upon  the 
ground,  mortally  wounded.  The  husband,  clubbing 
his  rifle,  closed  upon  the  athletic  Indian,  with  quick 
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and  desperate  resolution.  His  blow  was  parried, 
and  a  struggle  ensued.  Telespon  plunged  a  knife 
into  the  body  of  his  antagonist,  and  they  fell  to  the 
ground,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice.  The 
former  vainly  strove  to  release  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  his  enemy,  terrible  even  in  the  convulsive 
agonies  of  death.  The  yell  of  victory  rose  from 
the  lips  of  the  Indian,  as  his  last,  dying  struggle  car- 
ried them  both  over  the  edge  of  the  fearful  abyss. — 
Locked  in.  each  others  arms,  downward  they  plung- 
ed into  the  dark  waters  of  the  Miami,  and  were  seen 
no  more. 

The  wounded  captive  smwived  but  an  hour.  Her 
sorrowing  friends,  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  wilder- 
ness, dug  her  grave.  Over  it,  the  yew  and  the 
hemlock  wave  their  undying  verdure,  and  the  water- 
fall of  the  river  will  forever  sing  its  requiem. 
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Where  shall  we  make  his  grave? 
Oh  !  where  the  wild  flowers  wave 

In  the  pure  air; 
Where  the  shower  and  the  singing  hird 
Midst  the  green  leaves  are  heard — 

There,  lay  him  there. 

Felicia  IIemans. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  third  day  after  leaving 
New  Orleans,  a  young  man,  apparently  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption,  left  his  state-room,  and  walk- 
ed out,  on  the  guards  of  the  steam  boat  Persian. — 
His  emaciated  person,  hectic  cheek,  and  sad  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  betokened  alike,  disease  of 
body  and  distress  of  mind.  He  spoke  to  no  one,  but 
stood  gazing  upon  the  western  sky,  at  that  hour  gor- 
geously curtained  by  clouds  of  amber  and  of  orange, 
piled  in  mountain  masses  above  the  setting  sun. — 
After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  warned  of  the  in- 
creasing dampness  of  the  air,  by  the  servant  on 
whose  arm  he  was  leaning  for  support,  he  returned 
to  his  room. 

Old  Frank,  attracted  some  attention,  as  well  as  his 
invalid  master.  He  had  numbered  his  three  score 
years,  and  his  hair,  frosted  by  age,  contrasted  well 
with  the  jet  black  hue  of  Ins  African  face.  His  dress 
was  an  old  fashioned  suit  of  broadcloth,  with  an  an„- 
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tique  pair  of  fair-top  boots,  the  amplitude  of  which 
bore  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  their  owner  was  not 
accustomed  to  stand  upon  trifles.  His  knees,  were 
apparently  on  no  friendly  terms,  for  they  had  rece- 
ded far  from  each  other.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  ultra-isms  in  Frank's  personal  configuration, 
his  honest  face  and  marked  propriety  of  conduct, 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  passengers.  He  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  old  class  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  family  servants, — being  cheerful,  polite 
and  carefully  observant  of  his  subordinate  condition. 
The  following  morning,  it  appeared  from  the  state- 
ment of  Frank,  that  his  master  had  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  and  was  more  unwell  than  on  the  previous 
day.  Having  sent  in  my  name,  I  was  admitted  to 
his  room,  and  found  him,  as  his  appearance  had  in- 
dicated, the  day  before,  much  debilitated  in  body  and 
depressed  in  spirits.  I  sat  by  his  bedside  for  an 
hour  or  two;  and,  having  casually  mentioned  that  our 
point  of  destination  was  the  same,  he  replied,  in  a 
mournful,  impatient  tone,  "I  shall  never  see  Louis- 
ville." The  next  day  his  mind  was  more  composed, 
but  the  crisis  in  the  disease  was  apparently  at 
hand.  'I  find,'  said  he,  in  the  course  of  our  conver- 
sation, 'that  my  strength  is  nearly  exhausted.  I  did 
hope  to  die  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  mother,  but  I  feel 
to-day  as  if  the  poor  consolation  of  being  buried  in 
my  native  land,  is  more  than  I  need  expect."  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  he  spoke  freely  of  his 
disease,  and  the  certainty  of  its  fatal  and  speedy  ter- 
mination.    His  mind  was  far  from  being  at  peace  on 
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the  subject  of  death  and  the  judgment  to  come;  and 
at  his  request  I  read  to  him  several  chapters  from  a 
Bible  lying  at  his  side.  In  the  evening,  he  gave 
Frank  instructions  about  his  baggage,  and  charged 
him  with  some  message  to  his  mother.  He  request- 
ed me  to  take  her  address,  that  I  might  communicate 
the  particulars  of  his  last  hours,  on  my  return  to 
Cincinnati.  In  a  low  tone  of  voice  he  then  remark- 
ed to  me,  that  his  worthy  old  servant  was  a  Baptist 
preacher,  and  if  agreeable  to  me,  he  would  ask  him 
to  offer  up  a  prayer.  I  cheerfully  united  in  the  re- 
quest; and  the  pious  negro,  raising  his  wrinkled,  bo- 
ny hands,  supplicated  the  Throne  of  Mercy  with  a 
simplicity  of  language,  and  a  fervidness  of  manner, 
rarely  heard  from  the  pulpit.  When  praying  that 
grace  might  abound  in  the  heart  of  his  sick  master: 
and  a  saving  belief  in  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour, 
sustain  him  in  the  dark  hour  of  trial,  the  voice  of 
the  old  African  became  tremulous,  and  his  whole 
body  seemed  convulsed  with  emotion.  The  scene 
presented  a  novel  and  impressive  picture,  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  that  volume  which  had 
long  been  a  lamp  to  the  path  of  this  aged  and  illiter- 
ate slave.  He  had  drawn  from  its  divine  pages,  a 
living,  practical  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
shed  on  Calvary;  and  that  Christian  spirit,  which 
made  him  contented  with  his  temporal  condition, 
servile  and  degraded  as  it  was — loving  the  hand  that 
held  his  chains,  and  devoutly  supplicating  his  Sa- 
viour, for  the  salvation  of  his  dying  master. 

About  midnight,  a  change  for  the  worse  occurred, 
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in  the  disease  of  the  patient.  As  I  leaned  over  hi^' 
bed,  he  took  my  hand  and  attempted  to  speak,  but 
my  ear  only  caught  the  word  "mother:"  his  grasp 
gradually  relaxed,  and  his  pulse  became  almost  im- 
perceptible. In  the  course  of  an  hour,  he  revived  a 
little,  and  turning  his  rayiess  eyes  upon  Frank  and 
myself,  faintly  articulated,  "The  harvest  is  over,  the 
summer  is  gone,  and  my  soul  is  not  saved."  With 
these  touching  words  on  his  lips,  he  closed  his  earth- 
ly pilgrimage: — his  body  was  before  us — his  soul  in 
the  land  of  spirits. 

In  the  course  of  1he  night,  while  watching  with 
Frank  by  the  side  of  the  body,  I  gleaned  from  him 
a  brief  history  of  his  late  master,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces attending  their  visit  to  the  South. 

It  appeared  that  the  mother,  on  whose  breast  the 
deceased  had  so  earnestly  hoped  to  pillow  his  dying 
head,  was  a  resident  of  Jessamine  county,  Kentucky. 
Her  two  sons,  Henry  and  Allen,  Avere  educated  at 
Transylvania,  and  grew  up  to  manhood,  as  unlike 
each  other  in  character,  as  any  two  brothers,  ever 
watched  over  by  parental  care.  Henry,  the  elder,  as 
gentle  in  disposition  as  pure  in  his  habits  of  life,  was 
a  student  from  boyhood,  and  pored  over  his  books 
to  the  injury  of  his  health.  As  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, he  was  wont  to  wander  in  the  woods,  com- 
muning with  the  trees,  the  flowers  and  the  winds; 
watching  the  clouds  in  the  far  off  ether,  and  in  his 
creative  fancy,  making  them  the  pavilions  of  sinless 
and  beatified  spirits.  These  rambles  were  often 
prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  for  he  loved  to> 
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gaze  upon  the  stars,  and  cherish  an  undefined  belief 
in  their  good  or  evil  influences  upon  the  destiny 
of  mankind:  In  earlier  days  and  other  lands,  this 
imaginative  enthusiasm  would  have  made  him  a  de- 
vout believer  in  the  mystic  and  plausible  dreams  of 
astrology.  He  had  read  the  Bible  carefully,  critical- 
ly. '  The  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  pages — the 
soundness  of  its  philosophy — the  purity  of  its  morals 
— and  the  calm,  clear  and  deep  fountains  of  poetic  in- 
spiration, around  which  David  and  Isaiah  tuned 
their  divine  harps,  challenged  his  admiration  and  cap- 
tivated his  fancy.  He  had  read  the  Bible,  professing 
to  reverence  its  oracles  and  to  believe  in  its  inspira- 
tion; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  had  shed  any. 
influence  upon  his  heart:  It  had  not  clothed  him  in 
the  "marriage  garments"  required  by  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures: He  had  faith,  but  it  was  historical,  cold, 
speculative — not  that  living,  practical  faith,  which 
leads  to  repentance.  In  the  last  hour  of  his  earth- 
ly pilgrimage,  it  failed  to  bring  to  his  bedside  those 
sweet  consolations,  which  the  Gospel  ever  throws 
around  the  true  believer,  when  entering  the  valley 
and  shadow  of  death. 

Allen,  the  younger  brother,  to  a  sound  constitu- 
tion, united  a  vigorous  and  cultivated  mind.  He 
loved  the  society  of  the  gay  and  the  fashionable;  and 
when  rot  engaged  with  his  gun  and  his  horses,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Lexington  and  Frank- 
fort, partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  dissipations  of  a 
life  of  leisure.  Thoughtless,  idle  and  generous,  with 
courtly  manners,  and  sprightly  conversation,  he  pass- 
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ed,  a  welcome  visiter,  from  the  sports  of  the  field 
and  the  gaming  tahle,  to  the  circles  of  refined  and 
virtuous  society.  He  was  a  polished  man  of  the 
world,  alternately  under  good  and  bad  impulses,  and 
treading  the  equivocal  line  which  separates  the  black- 
leg from  the  gentleman.  To  win  him  back  from  the 
dangerous  precipice  on  which  he  was  walking,  his 
widowed  parent,  had,  for  years,  with  a  mother's 
love  and  a  mother's  prayers,  vainly  laboured. 

Under  the  advice  of  his  physician,  Henry  deter- 
mined upon  spending  the  winter  of  1835-6  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  a  pulmonary 
disease  with  which  he  had  long  been  threatened. — 
In  this  visit  to  the  tropics,  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother  and  the  trusty  old  Frank.  They  had 
been  but  a  few  weeks  in  Havanna,  when  the  reckless 
Allen  became  involved  in  an  unfortunate  liason 
with  the  wife  of  one  Don  Ximenos,  a  Spanish  mer- 
chant, as  old,  gouty  and  jealous,  as  she  was  young, 
handsome  and  thoughtless.  The  reader  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  inhale  the  balmy  air  of  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Cuba,  may  remember  a  small  but 
beautiful  gothic  chapel,  standing  in  the  street  St 
Diego,  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  aged  palm 
trees,  and  embellished  within  by  a  large  and  admira- 
ble painting  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  was  in  this  an- 
tique chapel,  that  the  licentious  Allen  fell  a  victim  to 
his  platonic  admiration  of  a  pair  of  Castilian  eyes. — 
Disguised  in  a  Spanish  cloak,  he  met  the  beautiful 
Senora  one  evening,  at  Vespers.  They  were  kneel- 
ing side  by  side,  in  a  part  of  the  church,  remote  from 
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the  chancel,  when  Don  Ximenos,  having  secretly- 
followed  his  wife  to  the  chapel,  suddenly  plunged 
a  stiletto  into  the  heart  of  the  kneeling  profligate. — 
A  deep,  convulsive  groan,  startled  the  worshipping 
assembly,  but  the  church  being  dimly  lighted,  the 
assassin  succeeded  in  making-  his  retreat  unobserved, 
from  the  sanctuary.  When  the  beautiful  lady  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Kentuckian, 
reached  her  house,  she  found  her  husband  quietly 
smoking  his  pipe,  as  if  wholly  unconsciosu  of  the  aw- 
ful tragedy  in  whcih  he  had  been  the  chief  actor. 

The  morning  after  the  death  of  the  consumptive, 
a  general  gloom  pervaded  the  boat,  which  had  now 
the  stillness  if  not  the  grief  of  the  house  of  mourning. 
Death  had  passed  over  it,  and  the  mirth  and  revelry 
of  the  crowd  were  hushed. 

The  Kentucky  shore,  on  which  the  deceased  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried,  was  not  reached  by  the 
Persian  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  before  a  suita- 
ble spot  could  be  found  and  the  grave  prepared,  it 
was  night-fall.  The  last  resting  place  for  the  stran- 
ger, was  finally  chosen  beneath  the  wide  spreading 
branches  of  a  Sycamore,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
above  high-water  mark.  The  funeral  train  embrac- 
ed all  the  passengers;  and  for  some  minutes 
after  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  they 
stood  in  silence  around  it:  The  stars  gleamed  pla- 
cidly through  the  green  foliage,  as  if  they  were 
angels  watching  over  the  departed  spirits  of  the  good; 
and  the  full  orbed  moon,  now  risen  in  the  east,  poured 
a  flood  of  mild  radiance  over  the  earth; — a  beautiful 
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emblem  of  the  benign  influence,  which  Christianity- 
is  shedding  around  the  moral  destiny  of  mankind. 
A  short  and  touching  prayer,  at  length  arose  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  preacher;  and,  when  the  last  clods 
had  sent  up  their  mournful  sounds  from  the  tomb, 
the  scene  was  closed  by  singing,  amid  the  silence 
of  the  forest,  the  following  hymn. 

"If  all  our  hopes  and  all  our  fears 
Were  prisoned  in  life's  narrow  bound — 
If,  travelers  in  this  vale  of  tears 
We  saw  no  better  world  beyond — 
Oh!   what  would  check  the  rising  sigh, 
What  earthly  thing  could  pleasure  give? 
Oh!  who  would  venture  then  to  die-  - 
Or  who  would  venture  then  to  live? 

Were  life  a  dark  and  dessert  moor, 
Where  mists  and  clouds  eternal  spread 
Their  gloomy  veils,  behind,  before, 
And  tempests  thunder  over  head; 
Where  not  a  sunbeam  breaks  the  gloom, 
And  not  a  flowret  smiles  beneath— 
Who  could  exist  in  such  a  tomb— 
Who  dwell  in  darkness  and  in  death? 

Yet  such  were  life  without  the  ray 
From  our  divine  religion  given: 
Tis  this  that  makes  the  darkness  day-. 
Tis  this  that  makes  our  earth  a  Heaven  ! 
Bright  is  the  golden  sun  above — 
And  beautiful  the  flowers  that  bloom; 
And  all  is  joy  and  all  is  love, 
■Reflected  from  the  "world  to  come." 

Slowly  and  sadly  the  funeral  train,  descended  the 
bank,,  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  boat. 
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The  Kentuckians  have  been  called  the  Irish  of 
America;  with  Avhat  propriety  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enquire.  Their  chivalry,  their  manly,  bois- 
terous frankness,  their  generous  hospitality,  remain; 
but  the  hunting  parties,  the  'raisings,'  the  'quiltings,' 
the  'corn-huskings,'  the  'elections,'  either  exist  no 
longer  among  them,  or  have  lost  the  racy  originality 
they  formerly  possessed.  Many  of  these  customs, 
which  once  gave  so  much  freshness  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  had  their  origin  with  the  pioneers  and 
hunters,  who  reclaimed  Kentucky  from  the  Indian 
and  the  Buffalo.  But  few  of  these  bold  and  hardy 
men  are  now  living;  and,  the  greater  part  of  this 
remnant,  disturbed  by  the  march  of  improvement, 
over  the  'dark  and  bloody  ground,'  have  shouldered 
their  rifles,  and  sought  elbow-room  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Following  their  example,  the  wolves, 
'coons  and  other  wild  'varments,'  which  once  roam- 
ed the  'cane-brakes'  and  'barrens'  of  this  neutral 
land,  as  if  scorning  to  be  shot  by  a  race  of  men,  in- 
ferior to  the  Boons,  the  Kentons  and  their  compeers, 
have  likewise  found  a  new  range,  in  the  deep  for- 
ests and  green  savannahs  of  the  far  West. 
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Formerly,  the  counties  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
were  not  as  at  the  present  time,  divided  into  Pre- 
cincts, each  having  its  separate  poll,  for  the  reception 
of  votes;  but  the  whole  population  exercised  the 
right  of  suffrage  at  one  place — the  seat  of  Justice: 
The  polls  were  here  annually  kept  open  for  three 
days,  at  the  court-house  door,  where  the  citizens,  too 
independent  to  use  the  ballot,  voted,  viva  voce.  Up- 
on the  platform,  erected  for  the  judges  and  clerks  of 
the  election,  seats  were  usually  provided  for  the  can- 
didates, who,  as  their  names  were  announced  by  the 
voter,  seldom  failed,  to  return  him  their  thanks  in 
an  audible  voice.  So  great,  moreover,  was  the  exu- 
berance of  patriotism  in  those  days,  that  an  election, 
proved  to  be  a  political  jubilee.  Business  was  gen- 
erally suspended  throughout  the  county;  the  wheels 
of  justice  in  civil  cases  were  stopped;  the  rod  of  the 
pedagogue  was  laid  upon  the  shelf;  '•dare  de  kitchen' 
was  sung  in  joyous  glee,  throughout  the  'negro- 
quarters'  of  the  plantation;  and  every  patriotic  citizen 
felt  it  a  duty  to  spend  the  three  election  days,  at  the 
county  seat,  betting  on  his  favorite  candidate,  dis- 
cussing the  general  politics  of  the  country,  swapping 
horses,  or  promoting  the  social  relations  of  his  vi- 
cinage, by  whipping  his  neighbor,  and  then  pledging 
him  in  a  friendly  glass  of  grog.  And,  as  if  these 
sources  of  excitement  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
gratification  of  the  multitude,  the  judges,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  proclaimed  the  state  of  the  polls, 
in  order  that  the  candidates  and  their  partizans, 
might,   respectively,   take   such   measures   as  they 
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should  deem  advisable,  touching  the  result  of  the 
canvass.  With  these  preliminary  remarks  our  story 
commences. 

It  has  been  said  that  'woman  rules  the  camp,  the 
court,  the  grove.'  On  the  present  occasion  a  heroine 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  dramatis 
personse,  and  of  course,  entitled  to  a  special  intro- 
duction to  the  reader. 

Fanny  Taylor,  a  native  of  Mason  county,  was  the 
only  child  of  a  respectable  pioneer  to  that  region. — ■ 
At  the  joyous  age  of  eighteen,  she  found  herself,  an 
orphan  heiress,  residing  in  the  family  of  an  indul- 
gent uncle,  who  knew  little,  and  cared  much  less, 
about  the  education  of  girls.  Of  course  her  intel- 
lectual training  had  been  much  neglected.  Fanny 
was  neither  very  beautiful,  nor  very  literary,  but 
she  was  gay,  witty  and  sagacious.  There  was  a 
spice,  both  of  pride  and  eccentricity  in  her  disposi- 
tion, but  these  qualities  were  tempered  with  gentle- 
ness, and  native  elegance  of  manners.  Having 
wealth,  and  feeling  that  she  had  talent,  although  but 
slightly  developed,  her  aspirations  were  for  a  high- 
er and  more  aristocratic  circle  of  society,  than  that 
to  which  she  belonged.  This  desire  to  mount  higher 
on  the  ladder  of  social  elevation,  naturally  associated 
itself  with  marriage,  and  perhaps,  led  her  to  take 
counsel,  more  from  the  head  than  the  heart,  in  the 
consideration  of  those  matrimonial  offers,  with  which 
young  ladies  of  fortune  are  frequently  honored. — 
However,  this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  Fan- 
ny's imagination  had  been  taken  captive  by  the 
7* 
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distinctions  of  political  life.  The  idea  of  visiting 
Washington,  as  the  wife  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  particularly  dear  to  her;  but  to  this,  serious  ob- 
stacles were  for  the  time,  unfortunately  interposed. 
General  D.,  then  the  Representative  of  the  district 
in  which  she  lived,  was  a  married  man;  and,  al- 
though a  true  Jeffersonian  democrat,  did  not  exactly 
approve  of  rotation  in  office:  Hence,  Fanny's  pros- 
pect of  being  taken  to  the  'Federal  City,'  either  by 
the  then  incumbent,  or  his  successor,  was  rather  un- 
promising. But  she  did  not  despair  of  ultimately 
winning  the  object  of  her  ambition;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  turned  her  thoughts  upon  honors,  which  if  less 
brilliant,  were  nearer  home  and  more  easily  gained. 
A  winter  in  Frankfort,  the  capitol  of  the  State,  cele- 
brated for  its  gaiety,  its  beautiful  women,  and  the 
gallantry  of  its  legislators,  was  not  without  its  attrac" 
tions.  Fanny,  however,  had  no  acquaintance  there, 
even  if  she  had  been  disposed,  as  is  the  custom  of 
many  of  the  Kentucky  belles,  to  make  a  maiden  pil- 
grimage to  that  place;  but  in  truth  she  did  not  wish 
to  visit  the  capitol,  as  Fanny  Taylor:  it  was  far 
more  agreeable  to  her  feelings  to  be  taken  there  as 
the  wife  of  the  Representative  of  her  native  county 
Now,  it  so  happened,  at  this  particular  period,  the 
summer  of  181 —  that  among  Fanny's  ardent  admi- 
rers, there  were  two  candidates  for  the  General 
Assembly — the  county  then  sending  but  one  mem- 
ber. How  far  the  unseen  influence  of  the  lady, 
quickened  their  patriotism,  on  this  occasion,  may 
not  be  told:  but  certain  it  is,  they  entered  on  the  po- 
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litical   canvass   with  zeal,   and   prosecuted  it  with 
animation. 

Captain  Algernon  Leatherwood,  one  of  these 
youthful  politicians,  was  a  native  of  Mason  county; 
and  although  not  profoundly  versed  in  constitutional 
law,  state-rights  or  legislation,  talked  with  fluency 
on  these  topics;  and,  if  his  logic  was  not  always 
sound,  he  seldom  failed  to  supply  the  defect  by  some 
very  original  oaths,  in  the  use  of  which,  he  was  sur- 
passed by  (ew  of  his  countrymen.  The  captain 
made  no  claim  to  scholarship;  being  indeed,  rather 
prone  to  sneer  at  book-learning;  but  he  was  a  man  of 
clever  talent,  with  quick  perceptions  and  many  native 
fascinations  of  speech.  He  had  gained  his  military 
title,  and  much  of  his  personal  popularity,  by  a  cam- 
paign in  the  late  war,  in  which  he  commanded  a 
corps  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  for  some  act  of 
gallantry,  had  been  specially  noticed  by  the  General 
in  Chief.  But  there  were  other  causes  that  rendered 
him  a  favorite  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  a  fear- 
less equestrian,  a  good  judge  of  blooded  horses,  and 
quite  au  fait,  at  a  game  of  'brag,'  or  'old  sledge.' 
Few  of  his  boon  companions  could  equal  him  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle,  the  negligence  of  his  dress  or  the 
size  of  his  cud  of  'James  River  tobacco.'  He  was 
handsome,  generous,  proud  of  his  ancestry,  and 
withal,  possessed  much  of  that  brisk  confidence, 
which  the  poet  has  said  or  sung,  'best  with  woman 
copes.' 

Captain  Leatherwood   loved  Fanny,  not  for  her 
own  dear  self  alone,  but   because  one  of  her  farms 
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was  necessary  in  rounding  out  his  patrimonial  estate. 
Then,  again,  Fanny  had  more  negroes,  than  she 
could  well  manage,  and  he  had  not  quite  as  many  as 
were  needed  to  conduct  his  agricultural  operations 
with  advantage.  .Hence  there  seemed  to  be  a  propri- 
ety in  their  union;  and  as  the  young  lady  had  now 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  the  captain  entered 
earnestly  on  the  long  contemplated  negociation,  not 
doubting  that  her  views  were  in  harmony  with  his 
own,  and  that  a  favourable  result  would  speedily 
crown  his  hopes. 

The  rival  of  this  genuine  backwoodsman,  both  for 
political  and  matrimonial  honors,  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Coffin,  a  young  adventurer  from  the  granite  hills  of 
New  England,  of  whose  early  history  but  little  is 
known.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  west,  careful- 
ly preserved  in  a  tin  box,  the  parchment  honors  of 
old  Dartmouth.  To  good  classical  attainments,  ha 
united  shrewdness,  enterprise  and  that  get-a-long- 
ability,  which  are  common  to  his  countrymen. — 
Without  these  latter  qualities,  it  is  not  probable,  that 
he  would  have  attempted  to  push  his  fortunes  in 
Kentucky;  for  at  the  period  of  his  arrival,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State,  cherished  strong  prejudices  against 
Yankees,  whom  they  considered  as  a  race  of  ped- 
lars, perambulating  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
cheating  honest  folk,  with  wooden  clocks  and  horn- 
flints,  It  was  believed  by  the  Kentuckians  that  no 
good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth;  and,  not  content 
with  putting  the  yankees  under  the  ban  of  public 
sentiment,  they  invoked  legislation  to  arrest  their 
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commercial  expeditions  through  the  state.  Time, 
observation,  and  social  intercourse,  have  dissipated 
much  of  this  prejudice,  which,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  applicability  to  one  class  of  New  Engend- 
ers, works  out  great  injustice  if  entertained  towards 
all.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  but  few  of  them  were  resi- 
dents of  Kentucky;  and  the  epithet  'Yankee,'  had  in 
most  cases,  the  talismanic  power,  to  close  upon  them 
the  paths  to  office  and  preferment. 

It  was  under  these  disadvantages  that  Mr.  Coffin 
commenced  his  career  in  that  State.  Coming,  as  he 
did,  from  a  land  where  education  is  the  proud  boast 
of  its  people,  the  instinctive  bias  of  his  mind  was  to 
school-teaching;  and  fortunately  for  our  classic  ad- 
venturer, a  school  master  was  then  wanted,  in  a 
populous  neighborhood,  two  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. The  trustees  of  the  school,  had,  however, 
conscientious  scruples  about  engaging  a  yankee 
teacher,  and  the  question  was  debated  at  several  suc- 
cessive meetings  of  the  Board.  But  the  mothers  of 
the  vicinage  finally  settled  the  matter.  Their  boys, 
if  not  in  school,  were  swimming  in  the  creek,  rob- 
bing orchards  and  melon  patches,  and  giving  them 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
school-master  to  take  on  himself.  They  therefore 
insisted  that  Mr.  Coffin  should  be  forthwith  employ- 
ed, yankee  or  no  yankee,  and  the  trustees  very 
prudently  acquiesced.  The  teacher  was  to  receive 
so  much  per  quarter  for  each  scholar,  and  to  be  pro- 
vided with   his  board  and  lodging,  week  about,  by 
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the  parents  of  the  children.  The  school  opened  and 
Mr.  Coffin  acquitted  himself  admirably  in  his  new 
vocation,  for,  in  the  training  of  the  youthful  mind, 
he  had  the  tact  to  "spread  a  shining  atom  of  knowl- 
edge over  a  surface  astonishingly  large."  In 
addition  to  this  high  qualification,  as  a  teacher,  he 
greatly  enlarged  his  general  popularity,  by  his  gas- 
tronomic migrations,  during  which,  he  succeeded  in 
eating  his  way  into  the  affections  of  all  the  notable 
house-keepers  of  the  neighborhood.  A  second,  third 
and  fourth  engagement  followed,  each  quarter  bring- 
ing with  it  an  increased  number  of  pupils.  But  Mr. 
Coffin  had  aspirations  beyond  the  tripod  of  the  log- 
school  house;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  to 
the  regret  of  the  parents;  and  the  delight  of  their 
wayward  boys,  he  laid  down  the  hickory,  and  re- 
moved to  Washington,  where  he  hung  out  his  name 
in  letters  of  gold,  as  an  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at 
Law.  For  a  time,  clients  were  few  and  fees  not 
very  fat;  but  it  was  no  part  of  Mr.  Coffin's  creed 
to  be  discouraged  by  difficulties — his  motto  being, 
"meet  them  and  they  will  fly."  Having  naturally  a 
kind  heart,  he  was  prone,  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  to 
works  of  benevolence,  and  if  not  inclined  to  look  af- 
ter the  widoiv,  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  neglect 
the  fatherless. 

While  engaged  in  urging  the  young  generation 
"along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge,"  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Fanny  Taylor.  After  en- 
tering on  his  professional  career,  being  called,  on 
some  occasion  to  examine  the  public  registry  of  Wills 
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he  discovered  that  the  same  mournful  event  which 
made  Fanny  an  orphan,  had  also  embarrassed  her 
with  a  large  fortune.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  a  benefactor:  the  orphan  girl  needed 
a  guardian  for  her  person  and  her  estate;  and,  the 
generous  impulses  of  Mr.  Coffin's  nature,  brought 
him  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
take  upon  himself,  this  labor  of  love  There  was 
really  but  a  single  objection  to  it.  Mr.  Coffin,  being 
in  principle  an  abolitionist,  and  Fanny  owning  a  num- 
ber of  negroes;  an  important  question  in  morals  arose, 
which  agitated  his  mind  painfully,  for  several  days. 
If  he  married  Fanny,  the  negroes  became  his  pro- 
perty, and  then  he  would  be  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  unbind  them.  But  if  his  wife  should  object  to 
their  emancipation,  was  he  at  liberty  to  set  them  free? 
For  a  safe  solution  of  this  question,  he  referred  to 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  an  implied  prohibition, 
said  Mr.  Coffin,  in  the  Bible  against  holding  slaves; 
and  there  is  also  a  positive  command  (5th  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians)  on  a  man  to  love  his  wife;  and,  if  a  man 
love  his  wife  he  is  clearly  bound  to  conform  to  her 
wishes.  Now,  as  a  positive  law  always  overrules  an 
implied  power,  it  follows,  that  if  Fanny  should  op- 
pose the  emancipation  of  her  negroes,  her  husband, 
required  as  he  is,  to  love  her,  could  not  set  them 
free,  without  a  violation  of  moral  duty:  Ergo,  Mr. 
Coffin  might  marry  Fanny,  and  retain  her  negroes 
in  bondage,  without  compromising  his  anti-slavery 
principles.  Having  thus  settled,  satisfactorily,  this 
delicate  question,  he  entered  on  his  double  campaign 
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of  politics,  and  matrimony,  with  bright  anticipations 
of  success. 

The  political  campaign  opened  early  in  the  season 
and  was  prosecuted  with  uncommon  spirit.  Cap- 
tain Leatherwood  came  to  the  field,  in  full  confidence 
of  victory.  His  belief  on  this  point,  was  openly 
avowed;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  with  a 
significant  wink  of  the  eye,  that  the  way  in  which 
he  would  "use  up"  his  opponent,  when  they  got  on 
the  stump,  would  be  a  "caution"  to  yankee  peda- 
gogues in  all  coming  time.  Mr.  Coffin,  in  turn, 
was  equally  certain  that  the  laurel  of  victory  would 
be  entwined  around  his  brow.  He  was,  to  be  sure, 
comparatively  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  a  native 
of  New  England;  and,  these  were  serious  obstacles 
to  success;  but  he  did  not,  for  a  moment,  doubt  his 
ability  to  overcome  them. 

Early  in  July,  the  Captain  mounted  the  native 
rostrum  and  at  all  musters,  horse  races  and  other 
public  gatherings,  addressed  the  sovereign  people, 
expounding  his  political  creed,  discussing  certain  lo- 
cal matters,  making  a  fling  at  federalism,  and  by 
way  of  episode,  "treating"  both  friends  and  oppo- 
nents. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Coffin,  eschewed, 
most  resolutely,  all  stump  speaking,  and  was  quite 
scandalized  at  the  practice  of  treating  voters  to  ar- 
dent spirits.  But  still  he  was  not  idle.  He  had  a 
pleasant  greeting  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
for  every  body.  He  mounted  his  little  roan  poney, 
and  rode  through  the  county  breaking  down  pre- 
judices, refuting  slanders,    and  talking  politics  with 
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good  nature  and  excellent  self  possession.  He  visit- 
ed the  houses  of  Democracy,  and  had  always  a  kind 
word  for  the  wife,  a  pretty  compliment  for  the  daugh- 
ter and  a  kiss  or  a  cake  for  the  baby;  and  thus  the 
number  of  his  friends  increased  daily. 

Nor  did  these  opposing  patriots  confine  their  elec- 
tioneering efforts  to  the  voters  of  the  county.  They 
made  frequent  visits  to  the  fascinating  heiress,  who 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  inducing  each  to  believe  him- 
self the  peculiar  object  of  interest  in  her  estimation. 
Now,  Fanny,  had  deliberately  made  up  her  mind  to 
marry  one  of  these  two  gentlemen,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  election;  and,  with  equal  deliberation  had 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  neither  her  duty, 
nor  her  pleasure,  to  be  led  to  the  altar  by  the  defeat- 
ed candidate.  Each  of  them  understood  that  his 
success  depended  on  being  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly;  but  this  was,  like  all  other  affairs  of  the 
heart,  a  profound  secret.  The  reader,  however, 
will  do  injustice  to  Fanny  to  suppose,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  she  was  a  heartless  girl.  The  fact 
is,  Captain  Leatherwood  and  Mr.  Coffin  Avere  both 
capital  fellows  in  their  way,  though  very  unlike  each 
other:  if  one  possessed  good  talents,  the  other  had 
been  liberally  educated:  if  military  honors  encircled 
the  brow  of  the  former,  the  latter  could  claim  the 
distinction  of  belonging  to  a  learned  profession. — 
It  is  true  Captain  Leatherwood  was  rich  and  Mr. 
Coffin  poor;  but  this  was  of  little  consequence  to 
one,  whose  rental  placed  her  in  independent  circum- 
stances; and,  who  was  so  singularly  constituted  as 
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,to  think  that  there  is  something  in  the  world  wortll 
living  for,  besides  riches.  Under  this  condition  of 
things,  Fanny  was  not  a  little  perplexed  to  determine 
which  of  the  two  she  loved  with  the  tenderest  affec- 
tion. The  scales  being  thus  nicely  balanced,  it 
seemed  very  proper  that  her  ambition  should  be 
gratified,  especially,  as  by  consulting  it,  she  would 
be  acting  with  prudence;  for  in  making  a  choice  of 
the  successful  candidate,  she  was  sustained  by  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  county 
—who  constituted  a  very  respectable  body  of  her  fel- 
low citizens. 

The  first  Monday  of  August,  had  now  arrived. — 
At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  the  farmers  of  the 
county  began  to  assemble  in  Washington,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  judges  and  clerks  took  their  seats 
on  the  platform  at  the  court-house  door,  and  the  polls 
were  opened.  Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Jonathan  Cof- 
fin, who  had  been  for  several  days  on  an  electioneer- 
ing tour,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  entered 
the  village,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black. 
Aware  of  the  value  of  gun-powder  glory,  when 
climbing  into  office,  he  had  prudently  fashioned  some 
geese  feathers  into  the  similitude  of  a  plume,  and 
staining  it  red  with  poke-berry  juice,  to  indicate  his 
warlike  propensity,  had  fastened  it  to  his  hat.  He 
was  mounted  on  his  roan  poney.  Two  jolly-look- 
ing young  farmers  led  the  cavalcade,  one  playing 
yankee  doodle,  on  an  old  violin,  the  other,  waiving 
aloft  a  small  flag,  formed  by  tying  a  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief to   the  end  of  a  pawpaw  pole:  in  the  rear 
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there  was  a  melee  of  politicians,  boys  and  negroes, 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  their  patriotic  merri- 
ment. Mr.  Coffin  having  reached  the  court  house 
yard,  dismounted,  and  bowing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  voters,  huxter-women,  loafers,  whiskey- 
stalls  and  gingerbread-booths,  took  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  the  judges. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  approach  of  Captain 
Leatherwood  was  announced,  by  three  hearty  cheers. 
He  was  riding  a  gallant  black  charger,  whose  blood 
he  could  trace  back  to  the  celebrated  Godolphin 
Arabian.  Following  in  the  Captain's  train,  were 
several  hundred  persons,  with  colors  flying  and 
drums  beating.  Throwing  the  reins  of  his  steed  to 
a  slave,  the  Captain,  dressed  in  the  same  military 
suit  he  had  worn  on  his  campaign  in  the  late  war, 
walked,  with  a  martial  air;  to  the  court-house  door; 
and,  amid  loud  cheers  of  welcome,  took  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  Mr.  Coffin.  At  noon,  it  appeared  the 
Captain  was  in  the  advance  of  his  opponent,  who, 
sagaciously  concluding  that  it  was  better  to  win  new 
suffrages  than  to  spend  his  time  in  giving  thanks  for 
those  already  received,  descended  from  the  platform, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowd;  and,  throughout  the  af- 
ternoon canvassed  for  votes  with  unremitted  indus- 
try. Before  night  he  made  a  creditable  display  of 
tact  and  liberality,  by  buying  out  the  stock  in  trade, 
of  an  old  huxter-woman,  consisting  of  a  barrel  of 
new  cider  and  two  baskets  of  gingerbread,  which  he 
distributed  to  the  multitude.  At  sun  set  Mr.  Coffin 
was  actually  a  few  votes  ahead  of  his  opponent. 
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The  second  day  passed  off  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  important  circumstance.  There  was 
an  occasional  stump  speech;  and,  a  few  pugilistic 
combats,  arising,  however,  quite  as  much  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  respective  candidates,  as  from 
that  love  for  breaking  each  others  heads  which  has 
been  supposed  an  original  propensity  with  Kentuc- 
kians.  The  candidates  were  by  turns  in  advance  of 
each  other,  and  the  polls  closed  in  favor  of  Captain 
Leatherwood  by  more  than  a  score  of  votes. 

The  third  and  last  day  of  an  election  in  Kentuc- 
ky, was,  at  the  time  of  our  narrative,  one  of  intense 
excitement.  It  was,  then,  that  rills  of  oily  eloquence, 
from  partizan  demagogues,  called  forth  the  highest 
efforts  in  electioneering — then  the  votaries  of  chance 
played  their  deepest  games — the  sons  of  Bacchus 
quaffed  their  strongest  potations,  and  the  pugilists 
held  their  bloodiest  tournament.  On  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  streets  of  Washington  were  thronged  at. 
an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  Before  the  polls  were 
opened*  the  partisans  of  Captain  Leatherwood,  alarm- 
ed at  the  unexpected  popularty  of  Mr.  Coffin,  had 
placed  themselves  around  the  polls,  to  prevent  the 
friends  of  their  favorite  candidate,  from  being  yankeed 
out  of  the  opportunity  of  voting.  In  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  the  followers  of  Mr.  Coffin  assembled 
together  and  pressed  forward  to  the  polls:  a  skirmish 
ensued:  'Huzza  for  Leatherwood' — 'Go  it  Coffin,' 
resounded  from  different  quarters;  a  few  pates  were 
well  pounded,  and  a  few  patriots  knocked  down, 
when  the  Coffinites,  proving  victorious,  were  left  in 
possession  of  the  polls. 
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At  twelve  o'clock,  the  candidates  had  an  equal 
number  of  votes.  Each  now  feared  the  result,  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd  to  stir  up  the  patriotism  of 
his  friends,  jji  a  beautiful  meadow,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  village,  there  was  an  assemblage  of  persons; 
and,  thitherward  Mr.  Coffin  bent  his  steps,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  some  scattering  votes.  On 
reaching  the  meadow,  a  curious  scene  presented  it- 
self. On  the  fence,  a  huge  negro,  bare-head  and  bare- 
foot, with  his  ebony  face  upturned  to  the  sun  and  his 
eyes  in  a  'fine  frenzy  rolling,'  was  extracting  sweet 
music  from  his  gourd  banjo,  to  the  tune  of  'Sit- 
ting on  a  Rail.'  Just  over  the  fence,  another  of  the 
sable  race,  whose  mouth  nearly  circumnavigated  his 
head,  had  thrown  his  body  into  several  obtuse  angles, 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  was  singing,  to 
applauding  spectators,  in  a  voice  both  rich  and  pow- 
erful, that  favorite  ballad  of  the  old  Dominion: — 

As  I  was  'gwine   down   shin  bone  alley 

Long  time  ago, 
Dare  I    met  old  Cousin  Sally 

Jumpin  Jim  Crow. 

To  the  left  of  this  musical  gymnasium,  was  an- 
other group,  seated  on  the  grass,  playing  thimble- 
rig,  and  in  honor  of  the  '  'lection  day,'  drinking  deep 
potations  of  whiskey,  from  a  gonrd  bottle,  the  mouth 
of  which  was  occasionally  stop  ed  by  a  corn  cob. 
But  as  these  dark  subjects  made  very  unprofitable 
voters,  although  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal, 
Mr.  Coffin  passed  on  to  the  grand  assemblage.  As 
he  approached,  his  ears  were  astounded  by  the  con- 
fused and  mingled  sound  of  many  voices.  'Huz- 
8* 
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za,  the  Little  Red' — 'Well  done  the  Bald  Eagle' — 
'Go  it  Captain' — 'Nail  him  Coffin' — mingled  with 
shouts  and  curses,  arose  from  the  excited  crowd, 
who  were  enjoying  the  fashionahle  pastime  of  the 
cock-pit.  Just  as  Mr.  Coffin  was  penetrating  the 
mass,  the  feathered  warrior,  which  bore  his  name, 
pierced  the  head  of  the  'Captain,'  with  his  gaffs,  and 
won  the  battle.  As  the  shout  of  victory  broke  on  the 
welkin,  Mr.  Coffin  seized  the  auspicious  moment, 
jumped  upon  a  stump,  (the  first  time  in  his  life) 
thumped  his  sides  with  his  elbows,  and  in  imitation 
of  a  game-cock,  crowed  three  times,  long  and  loud. 
Having  thus,  by  a  happy  coup  de  gorge,  caught 
the  attention  of  the  molly  group,  he  made  a  brief 
and  pertinent  appeal  to  their  patriotism;  and,  telling 
them,  with  much  earnestness,  how  profoundly  he 
loved  the  dear  people,  was  followed  back  to  the 
polls,  by  at  least  a  dozen  democrats,  Avhose  relish 
for  fun  and  frolic,  was  for  once  over  come  by  their 
love  of  country. 

In  a  wide  lane,  on  the  north  side  of  the  village, 
there  was  another  crowd,  drawn  together  to  witness 
some  scrub  races;  and,  to  this  point,  Captain  Leath- 
crwood  directed  his  course.  Here  he  mingled  with 
the  votaries  of  the  turf,  bet  on  their  horses,  cracked 
a  few  jokes,  and  finally,  mounting  the  fence,  made 
them  so  racy  a  stump  speech,  that  many  deserted 
the  race>  and  rode  off  to  the  court-house  to  exercise 
the  inestimable  privilege  of  voting  for  so  clever  a 
fellow  as  Captain  Leatherwood. 

At  three  o'clock,  the  Coffiniles,  still  in  possession 
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of  the  polls,  were  greeted  with  the  joyous  news  that 
their  favorite  was  seventeen  votes  ahead  of  his  op- 
ponent. Down  to  this  period,  the  captain  had  felt 
no  very  serious  apprehension  of  a  defeat;  but  now, 
surprised  at  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Coffin,  he  deter- 
mined to  ensure  his  own  success  by  a  spirited 
manoeuvre.  He  accordingly  purchased  two  barrels 
of  whiskey,  and  had  them  rolled  into  the  centre  of 
the  court-house  yard.  Upon  one  of  these  he  mount- 
ed, and  waiving  his  hat,  finally  caught  the  attention 
of  those  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  The  Cap- 
tain, when  strongly  excited,  was  quite  famous  at  a 
stump  speech,  and  although  he  paid  no  punctilous 
regard  to  grammar  or  logic,  was  nervous,  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent.  He  knew  his  countrymen 
and  touched  the  proper  strings  for  producing  effect. 
He  took  care  to  remind  the  hearers  that  his  father 
was  a  pioneer — he  himself  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
born  in  a  canebrake,  rocked  in  a  sugar  trough  and 
raised  upon  "possum  fat  and  homony:"  that  du- 
ring the  late  war  he  had  led  a  company  to  the 
frontier,  waded  through  the  Black  Swamp,  barely 
escaped  being  massacred  at  the  River  Raisin,  and 
had  been  complimented  for  his  chivalry  by  the  gal- 
lant old  hero  of  North  Bend:  And  now  who  was 
his  opponent?  what  had  he  done  for  his  country? — 
ai.d  where  was  he  born?  A  New  Englander  by 
birth,  a  college-learnt  dandy  school  master,  who 
carries  his  sheep-skin  in  a  tea  ,canister;  an  adven- 
turer from  the  land  of  "blue-lights"  and  "Hartford 
Conventions;"  one  of  that  race   of  immaculate  pat- 
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riots,  whose  '-constitutional  scruples"  would'nt 
permit  them  to  cross  the  line,  in  the  late  war  to  whip 
the  British:  pretty  yankee  notions  these,  but  he'd 
peddle  out  no  more  of  them:  and  calling  to  all  true 
sons  of  Kentucky  to  come  to  the  trough  and  'liquor,' 
he  leaped  down  from  his  rostrum:  the  heads  of  the 
whiskey  barrels  were  immediately  knocked  out,  and 
amid  clamorous  shouts  of  "huzza  for  old  Kentuck" 
— "down  with  the  yankees,"  the  inspiring  fluid 
quickly  disappeared.  The  partizans  of  the  Cap- 
tain now  rallied  to  the  polls,  where  the  quiet, 
almost  unseen  but  unflagging  efforts  of  Mr.  Coffin, 
in  winning  golden  opinions  among  the  multitude, 
had  gathered  a  dense  crowd  of  persons,  voting  and 
assisting  those  to  vote,  who  were  too  weak  or  too 
comfortably  drunk  to  reach  the  court  house  door. — 
The  Coffinites  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and  a  fierce 
and  bloody  contest  ensued.  Stones,  clubs  and  brick- 
bats were  hurled  by  the  assailing  party,  and  returned 
with  equal  violence:  half-horse  half-alligator,  en- 
countered all  Potawatamie — a  Mississippi  snag 
was  loosed  from  its  moorings  by  a  full  grown  snap- 
ping turtle — the  yallar flower  of  the  desart,  bruised 
the  nose  of  old  Tecumseh — Bill  Corn-cracker  walk- 
ed right  into  Yankee  Boodle  and  made  the  claret 
run  in  torrents:  In  short,  so  hot  waxed  the  patriot-  • 
ism  of  the  belligerents,  that  many  were  trampled 
underfoot,  some  gouged,  others  horribly  snake-poled 
and  not  a  few  knocked  clear  into  a  cocked  hat.  But 
the  Captain's  ardent  spirits  could  not  be  resisted — 
the  battle  ended,  leaving  them  in  bloody  possession 
of  the  polls,  which  they  retained  until  the  time  for 
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closing  had  arrived.  After  half  an  hour's  suspense, 
the  sheriff  proclaimed  the  result,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  Jonathan  Coffin-  Esq.,  was  duly  elected 
to  the  General  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  fourteen 
votes.  Shouts  of  applause  and  loud  murmurs  of 
discontent,  alternately  rose  on  the  air,  and  were 
echoed  over  the  village. 

This  welcome  intelligence  no  sooner  reached  Mr. 
Coffin,  than  with  a  joyous  heart  he  hastened  to  his 
chamber,  put  on  his  wedding  garments,  and,  escort- 
ed by  a  couple  of  his  chosen  friends,  set  off  for  the 
residence  of  the  lovely  Fanny  Taylor,  who,  within 
the  next  fleeting  hour,  was  to  be  legally  metamor- 
phosed into  Mrs.  Jonathan  Coffin. 

Soon  after  hearing  the  result  of  the  election,  the 
more  sober  and  discreet  part  of  the  multitude  start- 
ed for  their  respective  places  of  abode.  Under  the 
fences,  in  the  booths,  and  around  the  court  house  door, 
overcome  by  their  patriotic  efforts,  or,  perhaps  the 
Captain's  last  'treat,'  were  many  of  the  democracy 
of  the  county,  reposing  in  a  state  of  dreamy  forget- 
fulness:  Some  two  or  three  hundred,  including  boys 
and  negroes,  had  established  themselves  in  the  old 
market-house,  (then  standing  in  the  court-house 
yard,)  and  having  procured  some  candles,  were  oc- 
cupied in  playing  'faro,'  and  'old  sledge;'  drinking, 
talking  over  the  events  of  the  day,  or  listening  to  the 
songs  and  banjoes  of  the  slaves,  whose  mirth  and 
music  seemed  to  increase  with  the  decreasing  hours 
of  their  furloughs.  The  revelry  of  this  motley  con- 
course was  prolonged  until  near  midnight,  and  then 
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only  ceased,  in  consequence  of  an  unexpected  ex- 
plosion. A  few  mischievous  young  men,  citizens  of 
Washington,  having  procured  some  gun  powder, 
placed  it  secretly  under  the  principal  faro-table  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowd.  From  this,  a  train  of  pow- 
der was  laid,  around  the  corner  of  the  nearest  house, 
and  the  dangerous  experiment  was  made,  of  explo- 
ding it,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  fun.  A 
loud  report,  a  sudden  flame  and  a  suffocating  smell 
of  brimstone,  instantly  filled  the  air.  Tables,  bot- 
tles, bank-bills,  whites  and  blacks,  men  and  boys, 
cards  and  dice,  were  thrown  in  every  direction. — 
Screams  of  murder,  cries  of  distress  and  drunken 
groans,  broke  upon  the  ear.  All  who  were  sober 
enough,  and  not  too  severely  stunned  by  the  explo- 
sion, took  to  their  heels;  not  a  few  of  them,  as;  they 
afterwards  confessed,  believing,  that  the  old  fellow 
from  the  regions  below,  had  come  up  to  claim  his 
own.  Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  but  several  of 
the  black-legs  and  their  customers,  were  more  or  less 
injured.  One  poor  wight  was  thrown  against  the 
hooks  of  a  butcher's  stall,  and  there  suspended  by 
the  waistband  of  his  nether  garments,  like  a  huge 
surloin  of  beef:  another,  in  seeking  a  place  of  safe- 
ty, jumped  within  the  curbing  of  a  well,  and  losing 
his  balance,  was  curried  by  the  power  of  gravitation, 
to  the  bottom,  but  escaped  with  no  other  injury  than 
that  of  being  made  suddenly  sober  by  his  cold  bath: 
others  took  shelter  in  the  surrounding  gardens  and 
corn  patches,  and  not  a  few  continued  their  flight 
until   they  found   shelter  in  the  woods,  beyond  the 
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limits  of  the  village.  For  many  a  long  year  after 
this  sulphurous  catastrophe,  no  faro-banks  or  black- 
legs were  seen  on  the  election  ground  in  Washington. 
But  to  our  political  heroes. 

Captain  Leathenvood,  with  two  young  friends, 
set  off  for  his  home,  soon  after  the  polls  were  clos- 
ed. He  felt  the  deepest  mortification  at  his  double 
defeat.  To  lose  his  election  was  bad  enough — to 
lose  Fanny  Taylor  and  her  farm,  the  latter  so  very 
necessary  in  rounding  out  his  own,  was  really  intol- 
erable. While  riding  along  in  silence,  a  thought 
suddenly  crossed  his  mind,  and  with  him  to  think 
was  to  act.  His  yankee  opponent,  as  well  as  Fanny, 
were  now  to  be  caught  by  a  yankea  trick.  He 
suggested  the  plan  to  his  friends  by  whom  it  was 
instantly  approved;  and  off  they  dashed  in  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Coffin  and  his  attendants,  who  were  overta- 
ken, about  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  the  bride, 
in  a  lonely  dell:  Here,  by  the  side  of  a  little 
rivulet,  they  had  dismounted,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  groom,  by  means  of  some  ablutions  in 
the  cool  water,  to  free  himself  of  the  superabund- 
ant color  and  coloric,  which  the  fatigues  of  the  clay, 
had  thrown  into  his  face.  The  pursuing  party  dis- 
dismounted,  tied  their  horses,  and  stealing  quietly 
toward  the  unsuspecting  Coffinites,  raised  the  Indi- 
an war-whoop  and  rushed  boldly  upon  them.  One 
of  Mr.  Coffin's  attendants  mounted  in  "hot  haste" 
and  dashed  back  towards  Washington,  shouting 
"fire,  fire,  fire" — the  second  fled,  on  foot,  down  the 
rivulet,  while  the  candidate-elect  was  seized,  blind- 
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folded  and  forced  to  a  part  of  the  dell  remote  from 
the  road,  and  there,  by  means  of  bridle-reins  and 
pocket  hankerchiefs,  tied  to  a  hickory  sapling,  under 
circumstances  so  mysterious  and  appalling,  that  the 
idea  of  a  sudden  irruption  of  Shawanees  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground,"  more 
than  once  crossed  his  mind.  This  idea  was  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  his  captors  spoke  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  more  than  once  put  their  hands  upon 
the  top  of  his  head,  as  if  preparing  for  the  savage 
work  of  scalping. 

Captain  Leatherwood  and  his  friends  now  re- 
mounted their  horses  and  were  soon  at  the  residence 
of  the  waiting  bride.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  ascended  the  hill  on  which  the  house 
stood,  their  eyes  were  greeted. by  a  brilliant  scene. 
In  honor  of  the  occasion,  candles  had  been  sus- 
pended in  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  yard,  and 
garden,  and  were  shedding  their  glimmering  light 
amid  the  green  foliage.  The  windows  of  the  old 
stone  mansion  were  also  illuminated,  and  as  they 
approached  it,  a  band  of  music  struck  up  the  wel- 
come "Come  haste  to  the  Wedding."  They  entered 
the  house  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  the  assembled 
guests.  The  venerable  parson  was  in  waiting,  and 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  the  solemn  ceremony 
which  united  the  'Captain'  and  'Fanny  Dearest'  in 
the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  was  over.  The  bride 
never  looked  more  lovely, — never  felt  so  happy.  As 
the  idea  of  a  winter  in  Frankfort — the  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  Kentucky,  occurred  to  her  mind,  her  joy 
was  heightened,  and  she  became  more  and  more  as- 
sured that  she  doated  on  Captain  Leatherwood  with 
a  far  purer  and  holier  love  than  she  had  ever  felt  for 
that  yankee  Coffin. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  Captain  de- 
spatched two  of  his  friends,  in  search  of  the  candid- 
ate-elect, with  a  polite  invitation  for  him  to  spend 
the  day  with  the  bridal  party.  The  messengers 
found  the  spot  and  the  tree  to  which  he  had  been 
tied,  but  the  captive  was  gone.  They  learned,  how- 
ever, before  returning,  the  unexpected  intelligence, 
that  a  mistake  had  been  discovered,  in  counting  the 
votes  at  the  close  of  the  polls,  and  that  in  fact, 
instead  of  Mr.  Coffin,  Captain  Leatherwood  was 
actually  elected  to  the  legislature  by  a  majority  of 
eleven  votes. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Coffin  was  seen  no  more  in  those 
parts. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLUE  LICKS. 


In  the  summer  of  1832,  I  loitered  for  a  few  days 
at  that  celebrated  watering-place,  the  Blue  Licks,  sit- 
uated on  the  Licking  river,  at  the  point  where  the 
great  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington,  crosses  that 
stream. 

Several  causes  have  combined  to  give  notoriety  to 
this  spot.  "In  many  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Kentucky.  Its  destitution  of  soil  is 
such  as  make  it  quite  a  phenomenon  to  all  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  fertile  parts  of  the  State.  For 
miles,  in  almost  every  direction,  rocks  overspread 
with  mosses  and  lichens,  cover  the  surface,  which 
sends  up  little  else,  than  stunted  oaks,  red  cedars,  bri- 
ers and  sumach  bushes.  These  rocks  belong  to  the 
blue  shell  lime-stone  which  prevails  so  extensively 
in  Kentucky, — they  are  indeed  its  upper  strata,  bro- 
ken into  fragments  and  left  in  place.  That  they  once 
had  a  covering  of  loam  and  soil,  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  state,  cannot  be  doubted,  inasmuch  as  we 
find  spots  on  which  it  is  still  retained. 

The  first  adventurers  to  Kentucky,  found  the  Blue 
Licks  the  resort  of  almost  every  species  of  quadru- 
peds which  dwelt  in  its  forests.      The  herbiverous 
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came  to  drink  its  waters  and  lick  the  soil,  colored 
blue  by  the  sediment  which  they  deposited;  and  the 
carniverous  frequented  the  same  place,  to  prey  upon 
them.  The  number  of  deer,  elk  and  bison,*  was  al- 
most incredible.  The  last  especially,  came  in  vast 
herds  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  forming 
roads,  some  parts  of  which  are  still  visible.  This, 
then  was  a  watering  place  from  time  immemorial; 
and  judging  from  the  osseous  remains  which- have 
been  dug  up,  the  most  ancient  visitors  of  the  spot 
were  the  mastodon  and  arctic  elephant.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  bison,  from  a  distance,  were 
in  the  habit  of  sojourning  at  this  place  for  several 
weeks;  and  subsisting  on  the  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  of  the  surrounding  hills.  To  this  destruction 
of  the  vegetables,  which  in  all  rainy  and  broken 
countries,  are  necessary  to  the  stability  of  the  soil, 
and  to  its  being  trodden  up  when  wet,  we  may  safe- 
ly attribute,  its  descent  into  the  vallies,  and  the 
consequent  exposure  of  the  rocky  strata  under- 
neath."! 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a  century,  after  the  pion- 
eers established  themselves  in  this  part  of  the  state, 
they  were  mainly  dependent  on  the  Blue  Licks  for 
salt,  although  the  water  is  so  weak  that  near  a  thou- 
sand gallons  are  required  to  make  a  bushel.  It  was 
here,  moreover,  that,  in  the  summer  of  1782,  one  of 
those  many  battles  was  fought,  between  the  red  and 
white  men,  which  have  given  to  Kentucky  the  name 
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of  the  'dark  and  bloody  ground.'  A  spot  thus  dis- 
tinguished— alike  the  fashionable  watering  place  of 
wild  animals  and  of  civilized  man — the  tomb  of  the 
mammoth  and  many  chivalrous  citizen  soldiers — 
will  long  continue  to  attract  the  pilgrim  of  taste  and 
sensibility.  In  the  romantic,  legendary  history  of 
Kentucky — a  work  yet  to  be  written  and  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  genius — the  Blue  Licks,  with  its  wild 
and  touching  episodes,  may  be  invested  with  a  charm 
of  enduring  interest  and  beauty. 

The  water  of  these  springs,  rises  in  several 
fountains  on  either  side  of  the  river.  It  is  very 
transparent,  sparkles  briskly  with  sulphurated  hy- 
drogen gas,  and  holds  in  solution,  several  of  the 
salts. 

It  is  gravely  related  by  some  traveler,  that  at 
Smyrna,  there  is  a  fountain  which  possesses  such 
miraculous  power,  that  if  a  man  once  drinks  of  it, 
he  can  never  leave  the  spot,  except  with  a  wife.  A 
veteran  bachelor,  who  had  drank  of  this  fountain, 
and  left  Smyrna  unattended  by  that  delightful  incum- 
brance, upon  being  questioned  how  he  thus  escaped, 
replied  that  he  always  took  the  precaution  to  adul- 
terate the  water  with  plenty  of  brandy.  Now, 
whether  tradition  had  invested  this  Kentucky  foun- 
tain, with  the  matrimonial  power  of  the  one  in 
Smyrna,  I  do  not  know;  but  it  is  certain,  that  most 
of  the  unmarried  gentlemen  here  assembled,  before 
they  ventured  to  quaff  its  water,  took  especial  care 
to  convert  it  into  strong  mint-julaps. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  in  company  with  a 
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venerable  pioneer,*  who  was  an  adjutant  in  Bow- 
man's campaign,  in  1779,  I  visited  the  spot  on 
which  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  was  fought.  He 
was  not,  himself,  in  this  engagement,  being  absent 
at  the  time  from  the  State;  but  having  resided  for 
some  half  a  century,  at  the  spot  where  it  occurred, 
and  being  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  par- 
ticipated in  it,  he  proved  to  be  both  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  cicerone;  and,  to  him,  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  the  statements  embraced  in  the  following 
narrative. 

The  summer  of  1782,  in  which  this  memorable 
battle  was  fought,  is  marked,  in  the  annals  of  our 
border  warfare,  by  several  cruel  massacres.  In  the 
month  of  July,  warriors  fiom  the  tribes  of  the 
Wyandotts,  Tawas,  Potawatamies  and  Shawanees, 
assembled  at  Chillicothe;  on  the  Little  Miami.  The 
object  of  this  meeting  proved  to  be  an  expedition 
to  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  all  the  'pale 
faces,'  and  regaining  that  favorite  hunting  ground. — 
The  number  of  warriors  assembled  on  this  occasion, 
was  about  five  hundred,  including  a  few  Canadians, 
who  had  come  down  from  the  lakes  to  join  the  en- 
terprise. At  the  head  of  this  warlike  band,  perhaps 
the  projector  of  it,  was  the  notorious  Simon  Girty. 
Before  starting  from  their  place  of  rendezvous,  Girty 
aroused  their  passions,  by  an  address,  in  which  he 
artfully  described  Kentucky  as  the  common  hunting 
ground  of  all  the  Indian  tribes — the  land  of  the  bear, 
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the  deer  and  the  buffalo:  He  told  them,  the  Long- 
knives  had  taken  possession  of  this  region,  by 
driving  away  the  redmen,  and  were  now  killing  the 
game,  building  houses  and  making  roads:  "that  the 
present  was  the  time  to  do  the  great  work,  when  the 
red  brothers  had  assembled  from  the  four  winds  of 
the  sky,  and  were  joined  by  their  white  brothers  of 
the  lake,  and  before  the  Long-knives  had  made  them- 
selves too  strong,  as  they  soon  would  be,  unless 
driven  off  or  killed.  Besides,  count  your  numbers 
— you  are  strong.  Look  at  one  another — the  war- 
rior sees  himself  in  each  other's  eyes.  Your  guns 
are  good,  your  flints  sharp,  your  tomahawks  keen, 
and  your  moccasins  new.  This  is  the  time.  Even 
the  Great  Spirit,  that  gave  you  the  country,  and  fill- 
ed it  with  game  for  your  use,  has  also  given  you 
health  and  strength  for  the  enterprize.  Be  not 
wanting  to  yourselves,  and  he  will  ensure  you  suc- 
cess. Moreover,  every  warrior  may  take  as  many 
scalps  and  prisoners  as  he  pleases,  and  as  much 
plunder  as  his  cabin  can  hold;  and,  after  killing  all 
the  men,  the  women  will  be  glad  to  become  your 
wives,  and  raise  up  young  warriors  for  you  to  pre- 
sent with  the  bow.;'* 

The  first  point  of  attack  was  Bryant's  Station,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Elkhorn,  five  miles  south-east  of 
Lexington.  There  were  at  this  point,  some  thirty, 
five  or  forty  cabins,  built  in  parallel  rows  and  con- 
nected by  palisades,  with  log  bastions  at  either  end, 
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having  loop-holes  from  which  to  use  the  rifle.  The 
allied  Indian  army,  moved  with  such  caution  and  ce- 
lerity, that  their  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  not 
known  to  any  of  the  "settlements,"  until  Bryant's 
Station  was  suddenly  invested,  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  August.  The  garrison,  then  at  the 
Station,  amounted  to  about  fifty  men,  who,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Indians  appeared,  were  fortunate- 
ly under  arms,  prepared  to  march  to  the  assistance 
of  a  neighboring  settlement,  then  invested  likewise 
by  another  party  of  savages. 

The  morning  of  this  attack,  an  incident  occurred, 
illustrative  of  the  perils  to  which  pioneer  women, 
were  subjected,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which 
they  encountered  danger. 

"The  garrison  was  supplied  with  water  from  a 
spring  at  some  distance  from  the  fort  on  its  north- 
western side — a  great  error,  common  to  most  of  the 
stations,  which,  in  a  close  and  long  continued  seige, 
must  have  suffered  dreadfully  for  want  of  water. — 
The  great  body  of  Indians  placed  themselves  in 
ambush,  within  half  rifle  shot  of  the  spring;  while 
one  hundred  select  men  were  placed  near  the  spot 
where  the  road  now  runs,  after  passing  the  creek; 
with  orders  to  open  a  brisk  fire,  and  show  themselves 
to  the  garrison  on  that  side,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing them  out;  while  the  main  body  held  themselves 
in  readiness  to  rush  upon  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
fort,  hew  it  down  with  their  tomahawks,  and  force 
their  way  into  the  midst  of  the  cabins.  At  dawn  of 
day,  the  garrison  paraded  under  arms,  and  were  pre- 
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paring  to  open  their  gates,  when  they  were  alarmed 
by  a  furious  discharge  of  rifles,  accompanied  with 
yells  and  screams,  which  struck  terror  to  the  hearts 
of  the  women  and  children,  and  startled  even  the 
men.  All  ran  hastily  to  the  picketing,  and  beheld 
a  small  party  of  Indians,  exposed  to  open  view,  fi- 
ring, yelling  and  making  the  most  furious  gestures. 
The  appearance  was  so  singular,  and  so  different 
from  their  usual  manner  of  fighting,  that  some  of 
the  more  wary  and  experienced  of  the  garrison,  in- 
stantly pronounced  it  a  decoy  party,  and  restrained 
the  young  men  from  sallying  out  and  attacking  them. 
The  opposite  side  of  the  fort  was  instantly  manned, 
and  several  breaches  in  the  picketing  rapidly  repaired. 
Their  greatest  alarm  arose  from  the  prospect  of 
suffering  for  water.  The  more  experienced  of  the 
garrison,  felt  satisfied  that  a  powerful  party  was  in 
ambuscade,  near  the  spring;  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  supposed  that  the  Indians  would  not  unmask 
themselves,  until  the  firing  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fort,  was  returned  with  such  warmth,  as  to  in- 
duce the  belief  that  the  feint  had  succeeded.  Acting 
upon  this  impression,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  they  summoned  all  the  women, 
without  exception,  and  explaining  to  them  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  im- 
probability that  any  injury  would  be  offered  them, 
until  the  firing  had  been  returned  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fort,  they  urged  them  to  go  in  a  body,  to 
the  spring,  and  each  to  bring  up  a  bucket  full  of 
water.     Some  of  the  women,  as  was  natural,  had 
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no  relish  for  the  undertaking;  and,  asked  why  the 
men  could  not  bring  water  as  well  as  themselves! 
observing  that  they  were  not  bullet  proof,  and  that 
the  Indians  made  no  distinction  between  male  and 
female  scalps  !  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  wo- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  water  every  mor- 
ning to  the  fort;  and,  that  if  the  Indians  saw  them 
engaged  as  usual,  it  would  induce  them  to  believe 
that  their  ambuscade  was  undiscovered;  and  that 
they  would  not  unmask  themselves  for  the  sake  of 
firing  at  a  few  women,  when  they  hoped,  by  remain- 
ing concealed  a  few  minutes  longer,  to  obtain  com- 
plete possession  of  the  fort.  That  if  men  should 
go  down  to  the  spring,  the  Indians  would  immediate- 
ly suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  would  despair 
of  succeeding  by  ambuscade,  and  instantly  rush  upon 
them,  follow  them  into  the  fort,  or  shoot  them  down 
at  the  spring.  The  decision  was  soon  over.  A  few 
of  the  boldest  declared  their  readiness  to  brave  the 
danger,  and  the  younger  and  more  timid,  rallying 
in  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  they  all  marched  down 
in  a  body  to  the  spring,  within  point  blank  shot  of 
more  than  five  hundred  Indian  warriors!  Some  of 
the  girls  could  not  help  betraying  symptoms  of  ter- 
ror, but  the  married  women,  in  genera],  moved  with 
a  steadiness  and  composure,  which  completely  de- 
ceived the  Indians.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The 
party  were  permitted  to  fill  their  buckets,  one  after 
another,  without  interruption;  and,  although  their 
steps  became  quicker  and  quicker  on  their  return, 
and  when  near  the  gate  of  the  fort,  degenerated  into 
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a  rather  unmilitary  celerity,  attended  with  some  lit- 
tle crowding,  in  passing  the  gate,  yet  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  water  was  spilled,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  youngest  had  not  dilated  to  more  than  twice  the 
ordinary  size*" 

A  body  of  thirteen  men,  was  then  directed  to  at- 
tack the  decoy  party  of  the  Indians,  while  the  rest 
of  the  garrison  stood  in  readiness,  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fort,  to  receive  the  ambuscade,  as  soon 
as  it  was  unmasked.  So  soon  as  the  firing  upon  the 
decoy  party  commenced,  Girty,  at  the  head  of  his 
five  hundred  warriors,  rushed  rapidly  upon  the  wes- 
tern gate  and  endeavored  to  force  his  way  over  the 
apparently  undefended  palisades.  They  were  met 
by  a  volley  of  rifle  balls,  which  carried  consternation 
into  their  ranks.  The  Indians  instantly  retreated, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  little  party  of  thirteen 
whites,  returned  to  the  fort,  on  which  a  regular  at- 
tack now  commenced.  At  two  o'clock,  this  was 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  some  reinforcements 
from  Lexington,  consisting  of  sixteen  horsemen,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  men  on  foot.  The  Indians 
attempted  to  arrest  their  approach  to  the  fort,  and  in 
part  succeeded.  The  horsemen  of  the  reinforcing 
party,  as  they  rode  up  the  lane  leading  to  the  fort, 
were  saluted  with  a  shower  of  rifle  balls.  On  the 
first  fire,  the  party  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
reached  the  fort,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. — 
The  footmen,  who  were  safely  approaching  the  sta~ 
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tion,  through  a  corn-field,  thoughtlessly  rushed  to 
the  assistance  of  their  comrades.  They  were  met 
by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  with  knife  and  toma- 
hawk in  hand.  A  running  fight  ensued,  in  which 
six  of  the  whites,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Indians 
were  killed.  The  latter  pursued  the  retreating  party 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  then  returned  to  the 
seige. 

The  Indians  kept  up  the  attack  for  three  days, 
during  which  they  killed  four  of  the  whites  and 
wounded  three  others.  They  endeavored  to  set  fire 
to  the  cabins  by  shooting  ignited  arrows  upon  the 
roofs,  and  several  times  approached  close  to  the  fort 
with  burning  torches,  but  were  as  often  gallantly  re- 
pulsed. Their  leader,  Girty,  despairing  of  success 
in  reducing  the  fort  by  arms,  tried  the  effect  of  ne- 
gociation.  He  crept  on  his  hands  and  knees,  to  a 
large  stump  near  one  of  the  bastions,  and  then  hail- 
ed the  garrison.  While  he  commended  their  cour- 
age, he  spoke  of  the  folly  of  further  resistance, 
before  a  body  of  six  hundred  warriors,  who  were  in 
hourly  expectation  of  artillery  and  a  strong  body 
of  reinforcements:  that  if  the  fort  was  taken,  the 
whole  garrison  would  be  put  to  death — if  they  at 
once  surrendered,  he  would  save  the  life  of  every 
individual.  He  told  his  name,  and  assured  them 
that  they  might  safely  rely  upon  his  honor.  The 
gallant  Kentuckians  laughed  his  proposition  to  scorn, 
well  knowing  his  cruel  perfidy;  and,  that  he  had  nei- 
ther the  will  nor  the  power  to  save  them,  in  case  of 
a  surrender,  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
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of  his  followers.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  they  raised  the  seige,  and  commenced  a 
slow  retreat,  along  the  buffalo  trace  leading  to  the 
Blue  Licks,  making  no  effort  to  conceal  their  route: 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  during  their  attack  on  the 
station,  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  killed,  and 
about  the  same  number  supposed  to  have  been 
wounded. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  on  which  the  seige  was 
raised,  reinforcements  in  considerable  numbers  be- 
gan to  arrive.  Colonel  John  Todd,  of  Lexington, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Trigg,  of  Harrodsburgh,  and 
Colonel  Daniel  Boone  of  Boone's  station,  with 
some  troops,  hastily  raised,  were  among  those  who 
reached  the  fort  on  that  day.  The  Majors  of  this 
little  corps  were  McGary,  Harland,  Levi  Todd  and 
McBride;  with  Captains  Bulger  and  Gordon.  A 
council  was  held,  and  the  fatal  determination  made 
of  pursuing  the  Indians  without  delay,  although  it 
was  known,  that  the  latter  were  as  two  or  three  to 
one  of  the  whites;  and,  that  Colonel  Logan  with  a 
strong  body  of  men,  would  reach  the  fort  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  pursuit  before  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement,  is  said  to  have  been  warmly 
opposed  by  McGary  and  as  warmly  advocated  by 
Todd.  It  was  commenced,  however,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th  of  August;  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  troops  reached  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  and 
halted  on  the  southern  bank  of  Licking  river.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  several  Indians  were 
seen  leisurely  ascending  the  hill,  over  the  top  of 
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which  they  presently  disappeared.  A  second  con- 
sultation of  the  officers  was  now  held,  and  the 
question  debated,  whether  an  immediate  attack 
should  be  made;  and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  or, 
whether  they  should  await  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
under  Colonel  Logan,  who,  it  was  supposed  would 
shortly  overtake  them.  Colonel  Boone,  the  most 
experienced  Indian  fighter  of  the  corps,  held  the 
opinion  that  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  was  con- 
cealed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and,  he 
supposed  their  numbers  to  be  between  three  and 
five  hundred.  The  aspect  of  the  ground  then  oc- 
cupied by  the  Indians,  is  peculiar.  The  river  winds 
around  the  Licks  into  an  irregular  ellipsis,  at  the 
northern  end  of  which  the  great  buffalo  trace,  lead- 
ing to  Maysville,  passes  out:  This  ellipsis  is 
terminated  by  two  deep  ravines,  heading  near  to- 
gether, on  this  ridge,  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
river;  and  passing  from  thence,  in  oblique  directions 
.down  to  the  stream,  which  forms  both  the  east  and 
west  side  of  the  ellipsis.  Colonel  Boone  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  Indians  had  chosen  this 
advantageous  position,  and  were  lying  in  ambuscade 
in  the  ravines;  and,  would  attack  the  whites,  from 
either  side  of  the  trace,  should  the  pursuit  be  con- 
tinued, on  the  direct  route.  To  obviate  this,  he 
proposed,  in  case  it  was  decided  not  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Logan,  that  Colonel  Todd,  with  one  half 
the  troops,  should  march  up  Licking  river,  about 
half  a  mile,  to  the  mouth  of  Elk  creek,  there  cross 
the  river,  and  proceed  along  the  northern  side  of  the 

10 
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upper  ravine,  until  they  reached  the  trace,  or  ridge, 
beyond  the  supposed  position  of  the  Indians ; — 
while  the  remainder  of  the  troops  should  cross  the 
river  at  the  usual  place,  and  inarch  up  to  the  high 
ground,  near  the  head  of  the  ravines,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  with  the  first  detachment,  in 
case  of  an  attack  being  made.  Had  this  advice 
been  followed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  coming  engagement  would 
have  been  averted.  Before  the  question  however, 
had  been  taken  on  this  proposition,  and,  indeed,  pre- 
vious to  a  decision,  that  any  attack  should  be  made 
until  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Logan,  the  rashness  of 
a  single  individual  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

The  troops  had  been  halted  on  the  beach,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  plan  of  Colonel  Boone  was 
under  consideration,  Major  Mc Gary,  with  a  degree 
of  impatience  only  surpassed  by  the  extreme  rash- 
ness of  the  act,  shouted  aloud,  wheeled  his  horse 
into  the  stream,  and  waiving  his  hat,  cried  out,  "let 
all  who  are  not  cowards,  follow  me!  I  will  show 
them  where  the  Indians  are"!  This  appeal  to  a 
brave,  impulsive,  and  highly  excited  body,  of  troops, 
panting  for  vengeance  on  their  enemy,  was  irresista- 
ble.  One  after  another,  followed  in  rapid  succession 
— the  council  of  officers  was  abruptly  terminated — ■ 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  army  were  cross- 
ing the  river;  and,  led  on  by  the  impetuous  Mc- 
Gary,  were  beginning  to  ascend  the  hill,  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  rocky  and  uneven  surface  of 
the  ground  over  which  the  road  passed,  increased 
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ihe  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  troops,  already 
broken'up  into  small  parties,  and  dashing  on,  regard- 
less of  the  orders  of  their  officers,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  restrain  their  reckless  impetuosity.  As 
the  foremost  of  the  troops,  neared  the  ridge  separat- 
ing the  ravines,  two  or  three  Indians  showed  them, 
selves,  on  the  left  side  of  it;  but  the  idea  of  a  decoy, 
seems  not  to  have  crossed  the  minds  of  the  pursuers, 
or,  if  thought  of,  was  wholly  disregarded.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ridge  and  ravines  was  covered  with  trees 
and  bushes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ellipsis,  al- 
ready described,  was  entirely  bare  of  both.  McGary 
was  still  in  front,  Harland,  Boone  and  McBride  fol- 
lowing, with  the  troops;  while  Colonels  Todd  and 
Trigg,  were  some  distance  from  the  line,  with  a 
view,  it  is  supposed,  of  taking  a  position  on  the 
right.  The  troops  were  all  mounted,  armed  with 
rifles,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  front  of  the  line, 
reached  the  woods,  presented  a  broken  column,  near- 
ly parallel  to  the  ravines.  When  the  van  reached 
that  point  on  the  ridge,  where  the  two  ravines  head, 
they  were  met  and  attacked  by  the  Indians.  The 
fire  was  returned  by  McGary  and  his  party,  but  un- 
der fearful  disadvantage.  They  were  exposed — 
the  Indians  protected  by  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the 
ravine.  The  main  body  of  the  Kentuckians,  hurri- 
ed to  the  scene  of  attack  in  front,  but  were  met  by  a 
destructive  fire  from  the  ravines  by  which  they  were 
flanked.  The  action  soon  became  general  and 
bloody.  Todd,  Trigg,  Harland,  McBride  and 
young  Boone,  were  already  killed,  when  the  Indi- 
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ans,  emerged  from  their  covert,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  line,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  whites.  At  this  moment  the  rear  fell  back,  and 
commenced  a  retreat  towards  the  river,  in  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  Kentuckians  instantly  joined,  hot- 
ly pursued  by  the  Indians.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  many  of  the  pursuing  army,  had  dismounted, 
in  order  to  fight  on  foot.  In  the  retreat,  a  few  re- 
covered their  horses,  the  others  fled  on  foot,  over 
the  rocky  ground,  environed  by  rugged  cliffs  on  ei- 
ther side,  until  it  declines  into  the  little  valley  around 
the  salt  springs.  Between  the  battle  ground  and  the 
river,  the  Indians  slaughtered  a  great  many,  especi- 
ally of  those  on  foot,  who  were  overtaken  and  toma- 
hawked. The  greatest  loss,  however,  sustained  by 
the  whites  was  at  the  river.  The  ford  was  narrow, 
and  the  water,  though  shallow  on  it,  was  deep  both 
above  and  below.  It  was  crowded  by  the  vanquish- 
ed and  the  victors.  Many  of  the  foremost  were 
slain  in  the  water:  Some  were  killed  on  either  shore 
-some  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  ford.  Among  the  first  of  those  who  crossed 
the  river,  was  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Nether- 
land,  who  had  no  sooner  reached  the  shore,  than 
wheeling  his  horse  round,  called  out  to  his  compan- 
ions who  had  likewise  attained  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  to  halt,  fire  upon  the  Indians  and  protect 
their  friends  on  the  ford.  About  twenty  obeyed  this 
call,  and  by  an  effective  discharge  of  their  rifles, 
gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  pursuers,  by  whicu 
a  number  of  footmen  were  enabled  to  cross  in  safety. 
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The  Indians  soon  rallied,  and  the  route  became  gen- 
eral. The  fugitives  were  pursued  for  miles,  nor  did 
they  find  a  place  of  rest,  until  they  had  reached  Bry- 
ant's station,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles. 

In  the  retreat  from  the  battle  ground  to  the  ford, 
an  incident  occurred  of  such  rare  magnanimity  that 
it  deserves  especial  notice.  A  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Reynolds,  who  had  fought  gallantly  in  the 
action,  and  was  among  the  last  to  join  in  the  retreat, 
was  dashing  towards  the  ford,  on  a  fine  horse,  when 
he  overtook  Captain  Robert  Patterson,  late  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  on  foot,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
body  of  the  fugitives,  in  consequence  of  some  wounds 
received  from  the  Indians  in  a  previous  battle.  The 
pursuers  were  close  behind  him,  and  his  destruction 
seemed  certain.  Reynolds,  no  sooner  perceived  his 
situation,  than  he  sprung  from  his  saddle,  assisted 
Captain  Patterson  into  it,  and  bidding  him  save  him- 
self, pursued  his  own  flight  on  foot.  Patterson 
escaped.  Reynolds  being  young  and  fleet,  out- 
stripped his  pursuers,  and  avoiding  the  ford,  swam 
the  river  in  safety.  He  was,  however,  finally  over- 
taken, by  a  party  of  Indians,  captured,  and  compelled 
to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
presently  placed  in  charge  of  a  single  Indian,  armed 
with  a  rifle  and  tomahawk,  Reynolds  having  nei- 
ther. They  had  not  traveled  far,  when  the  Indian 
stooped  down  to  tie  his  moccasin.  Reynolds  instant- 
ly seized  his  gun,  knocked  him  down,  and  escaped 
turough  the  woods  to  Bryant's  Station.  Captain 
Patterson,  subsequently  presented  to  Reynolds  a  val- 
uable tract  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 
10, 
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The  loss  sustained  by  the  Kentuckians  in  this 
disastrous  battle,  was  very  great.  Of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  who  entered  it,  sixty  were 
killed  and  seven  taken  prisoners.  The  report  from 
the  Indian  towns,  subsequently  received,  represent- 
ed their  loss  as  nearly  the  same;  but  it  is  scarcely 
creditable,  that  it  should  have  been  so  heavy,  con- 
sidering the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Indians, 
in  position;  and,  the  fact  that  the  battle  did  not  last 
more  than  fifteen  minutes.  Colonels  Todd  and 
Trigg,  and  Major  Harland,  were  long  and  deeply 
lamented  throughout  the  infant  settlements  of  Ken- 
tucky. They  were  men  of  intelligence  and  great 
integrity  of  character,  as  amiable  in  private  life  as 
gallant  in  the  field.  Major  McGary  escaped  without 
injury  although  in  the  van  of  the  army,  and  the  hot- 
test of  the  action.  It  is  stated,  in  McClung's 
Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,  that  this  individu- 
al, long  after  the  battle,  frankly  acknowledged  that 
he  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  blood  on 
that  day.  He  justified  his  conduct  by  stating  that 
in  the  council  at  Bryant's  Station,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  he  had  urged  Todd  and  Trigg  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  Logan  before  the  pursuit  was  commenced; 
— that  Todd  scouted  the  idea,  and  declared  that  if  a 
single  day  were  lost,  the  Indians  could  not  be  over- 
taken. McGary  further  avowed  his  belief  that 
Todd  and  Trigg  were  jealous  of  Logan,  who  as 
seniour  colonel  would,  on  his  arrival,  be  entitled  to 
the  command;  and,  that  in  their  eagerness  to  have 
the  honor  of  a  victory,  they  were  willing  to  endan- 
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ger  the  safety  of  the  country.  "When  I  saw," 
continued  McGary,  "the  gentlemen  so  keen  for  a 
fight,  I  gave  way,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit,  as  wil- 
lingly as  any;  but  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  gentlemen  began  to  talk  of  "num- 
bers," "position,"  "Logan,"  and  "waiting,"  I  burst 

into  a  passion,  d d  them   for  a  set   of  cowards, 

who  could  not  be  wise  until  they  were  scared  into 
it;  and  swore  since  they  had  come  for  a  fight — they 
should  fight,  or  I  would  disgrace  them  forever! — ■ 
That  when  I  spoke  of  waiting  for  Logan  on  the  day 
before,  they  had  scouted  the  idea,  and  hinted  some- 
thing about  "courage,"  that  now  it  would  be  shown 

who  had  courage,  or  who  were  d d  cowards, 

that  could  talk  big  when  the  enemy  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  turned  pale  when  the  enemy  was  near. — 
I  then  dashed  into  the  river,  and  called  upon  all  who 
were  not  cowards  to  follow."  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  which  influenced  Todd  and  Trigg 
against  waiting  for  Logan,  no  one  can  fail  to  repro- 
bate the  folly  and  the  revengeful  spirit  that  induced 
McGary  to  bring  on  this  battle  prematurely,  and 
with  a  reckless  indifference  to  the  result. 

The  van  of  Colonel  Logan's  army  was  met  by 
the  fugitives  from  the  field  of  battle,  near  Bryant's 
Station.  Having  waited  one  day  for  the  rear  of  his 
troops,  the  Colonel  continued  his  march  to  the  Blue 
Licks,  to  attack  the  enemy  if  still  there,  and  if  not 
to  bury  the  dead.  He  reached  the  fatal  spot  about 
noon  of  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  but  the  wi- 
ly Indians   had  fled.      The   bodies    of    the  slain, 
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were  lying  among  the  dark  rocks  and  stinted  ever- 
greens of  this  wild  and  rugged  spot.  They  had 
been  stripped  and  mangled  by  the  Indians,  and  torn 
by  vultures  and  wild  beasts.  Exposed  to  the  sun,  in 
this  condition,  in  the  hot  weather  of  August,  the 
bodies  were  so  much  swollen  and  disfigured,  as  to 
prevent  their  being  recognized  by  their  friends.  The 
sad  rite  of  interment  having  been  performed,  Colo- 
nel Logan  returned  with  his  troops  to  Bryant's 
Station,  where  they  disbanded.  Thus  terminated 
one  of  the  most  memorable  engagements  in  the  bor- 
der wars  of  the  West.  In  no  contest,  prior  to  that 
of  the  River  Raisin,  has  Kentucky  lost  so  many 
"good  men  and  true,"  as  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue 
Licks:  It  carried  gloom,  dismay  and  lamentation 
to  the  fireside  of  all  the  cabins  throughout  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground." 

The  apprehension  of  incursions  on  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  by  the  Indians,  led,  in  the  following 
month  to  a  campaign,  against  them,  under  that  bold 
and  skilful  officer,  General  George  Rogers  Clark, 
then  residing  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  propos- 
ed a  meeting  of  the  superior  officers  of  his  brigade, 
which  resulted  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indian 
towns,  on  the  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers.  One  thou- 
sand mounted  riflemen,  met  at  the  mouth  of  Lick- 
ing, on  the  last  of  September  1782.  General  Clark 
assumed  the  command,  aided  by  Colonels  Floyd 
and  Logan.  The  army  marched  with  rapidity  to 
the  Indian  towns,  and  succeeded  in  killing  three  of 
the  enemy,  taking  seven  prisoners;  and,  destroying 
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their  cabins  and  cornfields  at  the  Chillicothes,  Pick- 
away plains  and  Wills-town.  The  effect  of  this  al- 
most bloodless  campaign,  was  salutary  in  checking 
the  future  depredations  of  the  savages,  on  the  infant 
settlements  of  the  West. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  composing  this  expedi- 
tion, in  returning  to  Kentucky,  camped  on  the  site 
where  Cincinnati  now  stands,  on  the  fourth  of  No- 
sember  1782.  They  then  made  an  agreement,  that 
such  as  were  alive  at  the  end  of  half  a  century  from 
that  day,  should  meet  upon  the  same  spot,  in  com- 
memoration of  auld  king  syne.  The  day  for  this 
semi-centennial  gathering,  was  the  fourth  Novem- 
ber 1832.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
some  of  the  survivors  of  this  warrior  band  of  pion- 
eers, gave  public  notice  of  the  proposed  meeting; 
and,  it  was  found  that  a  number  of  those  who  made 
the  agreement,  were  still  living,  and  intended  to  be 
present  on  this  interesting  occasion.  The  citizens 
and  constituted  authorities  of  Cincinnati,  proceeded 
to  make  preparations  for  giving  them  a  very  cordial 
welcome,  but  the  Asiatic  cholera  arrested  it.  That 
fearful  pestilence,  made  its  appearance  in  the  city,  at 
the  close  of  September,  and  was  raging  with  vio- 
lence in  the  early  part  of  November.  And  thus  a 
meeting,  that  must  have  been  rich  in  delightful  asso- 
ciations, and  most  agreeable  reminscences  was 
prevented. 

With  what  astonishment  would  these  old  pioneers, 
could  they  have  met  on  this  spot,  at  the  appointed 
time,  have  witnessed  the  changes  that   have  been 
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wrought  in  this  region,  within  half  a  century!  On  the 
4th  of  November  1782,  there  were  but  a  few  scatter- 
ed 'settlements'  in  Kentucky,  and  not  a  single  Avhite 
person  residing  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. — 
On  the  fourth  of  November  1832,  these  two  states 
contained  near  two  millions  of  people.  When  this 
meeting  was  projected,  the  site  on  which  Cincinnati 
stands,  presented  a  forest  of  beech  and  oak  trees, 
from  among  which,  the  stealthy  Indian,  watched  the 
clumsy  boat  of  the  'pale  face,'  as  it  wended  its  slow 
and  perilous  way,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Ohio,  to  the 
station  at  the  Falls;  and,  on  the  day,  when  the  meet- 
ing was  to  have  taken  place,  upon  the  same  spot, 
there  was  a  city  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  people, 
enjoying  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  the«commerce, 
wealth  and  institutions  of  civilized  life!  The  histo- 
ry of  the  world  affords  no  parallel  to  the  mighty, 
the  wonderful  growth  of  the  west. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  long  digression  among 
the  border  forays  of  theWest,  to  occurrences  of  more 
recent  date  and  less  bloody  character,  which  trans- 
pired during  my  sojourn  at  the  Blue-Licks. 

Among  the  merry  maidens  who  gave  a  zest  to  our 
daily  pastimes,  there  was  one  who  brought  with  her 
a  reputation  for  beauty,  wealth  and  cleverness.  The 
first  of  these  qualities  did  not  exist  to  the  degree  of 
creating  a  sensation,  but  the  last  would  have  made 
Jessica  the  favorite  of  any  circle,  however  refined 
and  cultivated.  Her  conversation,  whether  frivolous 
or  sensible,  playful  or  censorious,  was  marked  by 
uncommon  vivacity.     It  had  life  and  animation. — 
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Instead  of  doling  out  the  common  places  of  others > 
she  had  the  boldness  to  think  for  herself,  and  come 
what  would,  the  confidence  to  express  her  opinions; 
and  if  her  thoughts  were  but  seldom  winged  with 
wisdom,  they  were  always  fresh  and  racy.  Appa- 
rently she  did  not  stoop  to  conquer,  and  yet  she  was 
not  such  an  exception  to  her  sex,  as  to  affect  any 
special  abhorrence  to  the  homage  of  those  around 
her.  If  the  young  gentlemen  would  admire  and  love 
her,  it  was  not  her  duty  to  appeal  to  the  chancellor 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  them;  nor,  could  she  ad- 
mit that  the  fact  of  their  seeking  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, brought  any  obligation  on  her — a  young  girl 
of  twenty,  with  all  in  life  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
gilding  her  path — to  assume  the  sober  duties  of  the 
wedded  state. 

Among  several  cavaliers,  valiant  and  true,  who 
were  then  seeking  to  make  a  captive  of  the  win- 
some Jessica,  there  was  one,  so  very  zealous,  that 
it  might  have  been  supposed,  he  had  quaffed  deeply 
of  the  unadulterated  waters  of  the  Smyrna  fountain. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Transylvania  University,  and 
the  'heir  apparent'  to  a  large  landed  patrimony.  Al- 
lied to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Kentucky,  young, 
handsome  and  educated,  he  felt  that  he  might  aspire 
to  the  hand  of  any  body,  however  ennobled  by  rank, 
talent  or  riches.  His  face  was  as  strongly  marked 
as  his  character:  The  nose  prominently  Roman; 
the  eye  small,  dark  and  piercing;  the  cheeks  hid  by  a 
pair  of  magnificent  chesnut  colored  whiskers,  care- 
fully trimmed  intothe  similitude  of  inverted  pyramids, 
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the  mouth  finely  chiselled,  but  ever  wearing  the  smile 
—some  called  it  the  sneer,  of  conscience  superiority. 
His  voice  was  low,  clear  and  musical,  and  as  most 
Kentuckians  are  wont,  he  prided  himself  on  his  col- 
loquial powers.  Being  a  gourmand  of  poetry  and 
periodicals,  he  had  come  to  the  solemn  conclusion 
that  no  lady  who  had  a  taste  for  polite  literature  and 
a  sublime  pair  of  whiskers,  could  withstand  the  mel- 
liffluous  droppings  of  his  rich  and  never  ebbing  con- 
versation. Such  was  Captain  Chester  Randolph, 
commander  of  the  Jackson  Fencibles,  in  the  town 

of State  of  Kentucky. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Jessica,  at  the  springs, 
it  became  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  the 
courtly  captain  of  the  Fencibles,  had  besieged  her 
young  heart;  and  his  en  militaire  approaches,  gave 
rise  to  sundry  speculations  in  regard  to  an  early  sur- 
render of  the  lovely  Jessica.  One  by  one  of  the 
Captain's  rivals  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  at  length 
he  was  left  alone  in  his  glory.  Each  day  brighten- 
ed his  prospects,  and  increased  the  sauvity  of  his 
manners  towards  his  late  competitors  for  the  golden 
prize.  Jessica  became  pensive  and  taciturn — a  good 
premonitory  symptom,  it  was  supposed,  of  a  sur- 
render. Now  and  then,  however,  there  was  a  some- 
thing in  her  tell-tale  eyes,  that  seemed  to  say,  "well 
now,  a'nt  we  a  precious  pair  of  fools?"  On  the 
sixth  day  of  the  seige,  there  was  a  prevailing  opin- 
ion among  the  visitors,  that  the  lady  was  about  to 
capitulate.  She  came  to  the  breakfast-table,  that 
morning,  arm  in  arm  with  the  Captain,  sat  by  his 
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Tide,  and  was  quite  too  sentimental  to  enjoy  the  Rio 
coffee  and  hot  rolls.  Throughout  the  forenoon  they 
were  the  shadow  of  each  other — Jessica  all  smiles, 
and  the  Captain  enriching  his  conversation  by  drafts 
on  his  memory,  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  wag  called 
him  the  "walking  dictionary  of  quotations."  Din- 
ner came,  and  the  lovers  were  the  'observed  of  all 
observers.'  The  lady's  toilette  had  been  made  with 
care.  Every  portion  of  her  dress  was  fastidiously 
simple  and  studiously  neat; — her  hair  without  curls, 
and  her  person  without  jewelry.  Her  countenance 
had  a  touch  of  the  penseroso,  while  her  sobriety  of 
manner  would  have  become  the  matron.  The  Cap- 
tain was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  every 
hair  of  his  dearly  cherished  pyramidal  whiskers  in 
situ.  Again  their  appetites  were  at  fault:  eating  was 
almost  vulgar — certainly  unsentimental;  so  pledging 
each  other  in  a  glass  of  pale  sherry,  and  cracking 
an  almond,  they  returned  to  the  parlor.  Dinner 
over,  the  ladies  retired  to  their  chambers,  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen  sat  down  in  the  portico  to  cards 
and  cigars.  At  one  table,  there  was  a  tall,  lank, 
grey-headed  Scotsman  playing  'draughts,'  a  game 
that  for  the  last  thirty  years — during  which  he  had 
scarcely  been  twenty  miles  from  the  Licks — had  oc- 
cupied some  part  of  each  day:  At  another,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  large  stake  of  bank  bills, 
with  a  glass  of  ice  punch  at  each  corner,  sat  four 
young  men  playing  'brag.'  A  third  was  surrounded 
by  a  knot  of  politicians,  smoking  and  canvassing  the 
merits  of  the  gubernatorial  candidates,  Buckner  and 
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Breathitt.  But  scenes  like  these  had  no  charms  for 
the  Captain  of  the  Fencibles:  he  sought  the  green 
grass  and  cool  shade  of  the  lawn,  that  he  might  there 
quietly  revel  in  love's  young  dream,  and  think  of  his 
magnificent  whiskers. 

At  four,  the  ladies  awoke  from  their  siesta,  and, 
re-assembled  in  the  portico  for  the  afternoon's  rec- 
reation. Parties  were  formed  for  different  kinds  of 
amusement:  One  resolved  to  ramble  down  the  bank 
of  Licking,  and  to  this,  the  Captain  and  Jessica  at- 
tached themselves.  It  was  a  walk  that  promised  to 
be  peculiarly  joyous  to  the  Captain,  whose  feelings 
invested  every  object  around  him,  with  a  roseate 
hue.  Nature  seemed  to  have  put  on  a  new  robe  of 
beauty.  The  zephyrs  plaintively  soughing  through 
the  green  boughs  of  the  cedars  and  the  pines — the 
bees  diving  into  the  wild  flower  cups — the  clouds 
chasing  each  other  in  the  depths  of  the  sky — were 
all  imbued  with  the  charm  of  freshly  awakened 
loveliness.  After  a  walk  of  a  mile,  the  cliffs  of  the 
river  were  gained,  and  our  lovers,  having  wandered 
from  their  companions,  stood  alone,  on  a  jutting 
rock.  In  his  most  melodious  tone,  the  Captain 
said, 

"Nature  here, 
In  tranquility  that  thou  dcst  love, 
Enjoys  thy  presence." 

Jessica's  little  foot  happened  to  crush  a  wild  flow- 
er, and  instantly  the  Captain  repeated, 

" That  delicate  forest  flower, 


With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile 
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Seems,  as  it  issues  from  t'nat  shapeless  niouid, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  life 
That  is  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe." 

A  solitary  wild  duck,  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the 
stream,  and  the  same  musical  voice,  recited, 

"Whither,  midst  falling  dew 
While  glow  the  Heavens  with  the  last  step  of  day 
Far  thro' the  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As  darkly  painted  on  the  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along." 

The  river  beneath  their  feet,  was  sluggish  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  green  slimy  matter,  yet  to 
the  poetic  eye  of  the  Captain,  the  water  was  pellu- 
cid and  shining:  the  mud  turtles  plunging  into  the 
stream  from  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  were  the 
sportive  finny  tribe:  the  web  of  a  spider,  spun  on  a 
Srier  bush,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  flies,  remind- 
ed him  of  the  mysterious  and  involuted  web  of  man's 
Jestiny:  a  flock  of  half  starved  sheep,  which  were 
cropping  the  brambles  near  by,  recalled  the  days  of 
pastoral  simplicity,  when  the  valley  and  the  moun- 
tain, echoed  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd. 

Jessica  stood  pensively  gazing  on  the  stream,  as 
motionless  as  the  'statue  which  enchants  the  world;' 
while  her  companion  gradually  glided  from  the 
works  of  nature  to  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  leader  of  the  aforesaid 
flock  of  sheep,  was  a  lawless  old  Merino  ram,  with 
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a  fleece  knotted  and  blackened  by  burrs,  and  with 
horns  as  ample  as  they  were  crooked.  .  He  had 
rambled  for  many  a  long  year  over  the  knobs  of  the 
Licks,  and  having  naturally  a  bellicose  propensity, 
had  acquired  a  very  naughty  habit  of  bringing  his 
frontal  protuberances,  in  violent  contact  with  such 
persons  and  things,  as  had  the  temerity  to  invade 
his  pastoral  range.  This  surly  old  fellow,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  object  of  this  new  inroad  upon 
his  favorite  brier-patch,  had,  unperceived,  approached 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  loving  couple.  The  Captain 
happened  at  this  moment,  to  be  enforcing  his  appeal 
to  Jessica,  by  sundry  movements  of  his  right  hand,  in 
which  he  held  his  elegant  white  beaver.  This  mo- 
tion of  the  hat,  the  sagacious  old  Ram,  considered  a 
threat  of  defiance;  and,  instantly  began  to  nod  his 
head,  in  response  to  the  warlike  movement.  As  the 
Captain  became  more  impassioned,  his  white  beaver 
was  moved  with  greater  velocity;  and,  indignant  at 
such  audacity,  the  woolly  old  fellow,  bobbed  his 
head  with  greater  violence.  By  way  of  capping 
the  climax  of  his  amatory  address,  Captain  Ran- 
dolph, now  gracefully  dropped  on  one  knee,  gently 
grasping  the  gloveless  hand  of  his  Jessica.  Highly 
outraged  at  this  new  and  very  warlike  evolution,  and 
thinking  forbearance  no  longer  a  virtue,  the  coura- 
geous old  Merino,  nobly  bowed  his  neck  for  the 
coming  collision — rose  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
springing  forward,  bmught  his  huge  horns,  in  start- 
ling contact  with  the  body  of  his  kneeling  antagonist. 
A  heavy  splash  in  the  water,  from  below;  and,  a  sen- 
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limental  scream  from  the  lady  above,  broke  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  scene.  The  victorious  old  king  of 
the  brier-patch,  disdaining  to  make  war  on  a  woman, 
turned  from  the  affrighted  Jessica  with  a  stately 
step,  and  marched  from  the  battle-ground.  The  de- 
feated Captain  waded  to  the  shore,  bare-headed,  wet 
and  muddy,  the  green  slime  of  the  stagnant  stream, 
commingled  with  his  hair  and  pendant  from  his 
chesnut  colored  whiskers. 

There  was  a  vacant  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  next 
morning — Captain  Chester  Randolph  of  the  Jackson 
Fencibles  in  the  town  of  ,  having  been  hasti- 

ly summoned  home,  by  pressing  business  engage- 
ments. The  win-some  Jessica,  however,  was  in  her 
place,  busily  engaged  in  dissecting  the  wing  of  a 
broiled  chicken,  and  as  playful  as  if  her  eyes  had 
never  witnessed  the  mournful  catastrophe  of  a  battle, 
nor  the  potency  of  that  warlike  engine — a  batter- 
ing-Ram. 

11* 


THE  BURIED  CANOE. 


Few  rivers  in  the  West  are  more  memorable  than 
the  humble  tributary,  which,  wending  its  way  over 
beds  of  iron,  coal  and  salt,  and  through  fertile  lands 
and  luxuriant  forests,  joins  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the 
Queen  City. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  burial  places  of  the 
mammoth  is  found  on  the  banks  of  this  stream. — 
Long  before  the  sound  of  a  pioneer's  rifle  was  echo- 
ed over  its  waters,  the  red-man  trapped  and  hunted 
and  fought  on  its  shores;  and,  the  deer,  the  elk  and 
buhdlo,  congregated  in  vast  numbers  around  the  salt 
and  sulphur  springs  that  bubble  up  on  its  margin. — 
But  it  is  hallowed  by  other  events,  which  will  be 
freshly  remembered  until  the  record  of  border  wars 
in  Kentucky,  is  lost;  and  the  heroic  age  of  their  na- 
tive land  is  forgotten,  by  the  people  who  dwell  in 
the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Licking.* 

In  1778,  that  fearless  woodsman,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  a  party  of  twenty-seven  men,  while  making  salt 
at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  were  captured  by  the 
Shawanees,  and  carried  to  their  towns  on  the  Little 
Miami.  In  1780,  about  six  hundred  Indians,  inclu- 
ding a  few  Canadians,  commanded  by  Major  Bird 
of  the  British  army,  carrying  with  them  several 
pieces  of  artillery,  ascended  Licking  river,  in  boats, 
and  destroyed  Ruddell's   and  Martin's  Stations,  kill- 

*In  tl:e  Sbawanese  tonjue — Nepepenime  Sepe — Salt  Diver. 
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ing  and  capturing  a  number  of  women  and  children. 
About  the  same  time,  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream, 
Col.  David  Rodgers,  having  in  command  three  or 
four  boats,  with  military  stores,  and  about  sixty  men, 
was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  all  but  nine  or  ten 
of  the  party  destroyed.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  an  expedition  of  mounted  men,  from  different 
parts  of  Kentucky,  met  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream, 
preparatory  to  attacking  some  Indian  towns  north 
of  the  Ohio.  In  1782,  at  the  battle  of  the  Blue 
Licks,  the  waters  of  Licking  were  crimsoned  by 
the  blood  of  sixty  gallant  Kentuckians.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  a  second  expedition,  of  one 
thousand  men,  most  of  whom  descended  this  river 
in  boats,  assembled  at  its  mouth,  and  from  thence 
were  led  by  General  Clark  against  the  hostile  Indi- 
ans on  the  head  waters  of  the  Miamies.  On  their 
return,  while  camped  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking, 
after  having  buried  one*  of  their  gallant  band,  they 


*The  late  Major  James  Galloway  Senr.  of  Green  County,  O.  an  aged 
and  venerable  pioneer,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  the  celebra. 
tion  of  the  45th  Anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  says, 
"In  October  1782,  I  accompanied  General  Clark  on  an  expedition 
against  Tickaway  and  Loramies'  town,  and  was  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  lamented  William  McCracken  when  he  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died  on  his  return,  while  descending  the  hill  near  which 
Cincinnati  now  stands,  and  was  buried  near  a  block  house,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Licking.  He  was  a  brave  man  and  an  accomplished 
officer,  and  his  loss  was  much  lamented.  On  the  morning  we  left  the 
Ohio  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking,  on  our  outward  march, 
he  related  a  remarkable  dream,  which  he  had  had  the  night  previ. 
ous,  and  which  he  interpreted  as  a  warning  that  he  should  be  killed 
before  the  army  returned  to  that  place."  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
literal  and  singular  fulfilment  of  his  dream. 
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made  an  agreement  to  meet  at  the  same  spot,  at  the 
end  of  half  a  century,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  to  witness  the  changes  which  should 
have  taken  place  there  at  that  time. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1782,  Estills'  Defeat 
occurred,  on  Hinkstons'  fork  of  Licking  river,  near 
the  Little  Mountain,  at  a  meeting  of  some  Wyandots 
and  Kentuckians — the  parties  equal  in  number — 
"every  man  to  his  man  and  each  to  his  tree" — a  bat- 
tle of  most  signal  notoriety.  In  1778  the  company 
who  laid  out  what  is  now,  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
denominated  the  Queen  City,  agreed  to  meet  for  that, 
purpose,  at  its  mouth:  and  when  the  meeting  took 
place,  they  called  their  embryo  village.  Losantiville, 
which  means  the  village  opposite  the  mouth  of  Lick- 
ing. 

To  these  might  be  added  many  less  important, 
but  not  less  interesting  incidents,  connected  with  the 
border  forays  of  the  West,  which  transpired  in  the 
valley  of  this  river.  One*  of  these,  fraught  with 
pathos  and  wild  romance,  is  here  introduced  to  the 
reader,  under  the   title  of  the  Buried  Canoe. 

In  the  month  of  May  1787,  about  sunrise  one 
morning,  a  log  cabin  in  the  north  western  part  of 
Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  was  hailed  by  an  individual, 
who  suddenly  arose  from  behind  a  clump  of  pawpaw 
bushes.  The  inmates,  living  in  continual  dread  of 
attacks  from  the  savages,  cautiously  opened  the  door, 


*McClung's  Sketche  of  Western  Adventure— an  interesting  and 
instructive  volume. 
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and  seeing  a  young  Indian,  sprung  to  their  arms,  in 
the  full  belief  that  they  were  surrounded  by  imme- 
diate danger.  The  young  messenger  from  the 
woods,  continued  his  calls,  which  partook  more  of 
distress  than  of  defiance,  while  he  slowly  approach- 
ed the  door.  He  was  dressed  in  Indian  costume 
and  armed,  with  knife,  tomahawk  and  rifle.  Hav- 
ing, at  length,  gained  the  ear  of  the  settlers,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  a  barbarous  dialect  of  English, 
and  finally  made  them  comprehend  that  he  was  a 
white  man;  and,  laying  down  his  arms,  was  admit- 
ted into  the  cabin.  He  appeared,  on  closer  exami- 
nation, to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age;  and, 
although  from  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  his  col- 
our partook  of  the  Indian  hue,  it  was  evident  that 
his  skin  had  once  been  white.  His  manners,  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  expression  of  his  face, 
were^more  those  of  the  aborigines  than  the  race  to 
which  he  claimed  affinity.  He  seemed  to  be  under 
the  influence  of  deep  emotion,  and  anxious  to  com- 
municate something  of  importance.  His  eyes  rolled 
wildly  around,  as  if  in  dread  of  being  suddenly  at 
tacked,  or,  as  if  he  had  just  committed  some  deed, 
for  which  retributive  justice  was  about  to  overtake 
him.  His  knowledge  of  the  English  language  wa8 
extremely  imperfect,  and  mixed  up  with  the  Shawa- 
nese  tongue,  Avith  which  he  appeared  to  be  familiar. 
Among  the  inmates  of  the  cabin,  were  one  or  two 
hunters,  who  had  themselves,  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  language;  and,  so  far  as  the  stranger 
could    make   himself  understood,   by    his    English 
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words  and  Indian  interpreters,  his  statement  in  re- 
gard to  himself  and  the  circumstances  which  brought 
among  the  whites,  was,  in  substance  as  follows. 

He  had  been  captured  when  a  boy  by  the  Shawa- 
nese,  and  carried  to  their  towns  on  the  Little  Miami 
river;  but  of  his  country,  birth,  name  or  the  spot  of 
his  captivity,  he  had  no  recollection.  He  was  adopted 
by  an  Indian  warrior,  who  raised  him  as  a  son,  treat- 
ing him  with  kindness,  and  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  his  own  childern.  He  had  lived  with 
them,  contentedly,  and,  until  that  morning,  had  not 
entertained  the  idea  of  leaving  them  to  return  among 
his  own  countrymen.  A  few  weeks  previous  to  that 
time,  his  Indian  father,  one  of  his  brothers  and 
himself,  had  hunted  for  some  time  on  the  waters  of 
the  Miami,  about  forty  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Licking  river.  They  were  very  successful;  and, 
having  secured  their  meat  and  skins,  the  old  man 
consented  to  gratify  his  children,  by  taking  them  on 
a  war  expedition  to  Kentucky,  before  returning  to 
their  village.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination, 
they  proceeded  to  the  Ohio  river  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Licking,  and  having  constructed  a  little  canoe, 
crossed  over  into  Kentucky,  and  carefully  buri- 
ed it  in  the  dry  sand  at  the  mouth  of  Licking, 
to  keep  it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  that  it 
might  be  ready  for  use  on  their  return.  They  then 
started  for  the  settlements  of  the  'pale  face,'  and 
having  traveled  that  afternoon,  about  fifteen  miles, 
selected  a  suitable  spot  and  encamped  for  the  night. 
While  sitting  around  their  fire,  in  the  course  of  the 
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evening,  their  father,  although  one  of  the  braves  of 
his  nation,  who  had  fought  many  battles  and  taken  ma- 
ny scalps,  became  suddenly  alarmed,  by  hearing  the 
solemn  cry  of  an  owl,  in  the  tree-top,  under  which 
they  were  resting.  There  was  something  in  the 
hooting  of  this  bird  of  night,  so  mournful  to  the  old 
man's  ear,  that  his  superstitious  fears  were  awaken- 
ed, and  imagining  that  it  boded  death  or  captivity  to 
them,  if  they  pursued  their  expedition,  declared  his 
intention  of  returning  to  the  river,  without  delay, — 
Both  of  his  sons,  however,  still  burning  with  the  de- 
sire of  engaging  in  battle,  and  of  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  brave,  earnestly  opposed  his  resolution; 
and,  at  length,  induced  their  father  to  disregard  this 
warning,  and  lead  them,  as  he  had  promised,  ao-ainst 
the  whites.  They  then  laid  down  to  sleep,  but  in  a 
short  time  were  aroused,  by  the  old  man,  who  had 
fresh  cause  for  alarm.  He  had  had  a  dream,  in 
which  he  was  warned  that  death  awaited  them  in 
Kentucky;  and  he  besought  his  boys  to  release  him 
from  his  promise  and  return  immediately  with  him  to 
their  home.  This  they  were  unwilling  to  do,  and 
after  many  urgent  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
continue  their  march;  to  which  he  finally  consented, 
but  insisted  that  there  was  danger  in  the  camp  in 
which  they  were  resting.  They  accordingly  left  it, 
and  traveled  on  through  the  night  towards  Bourbon 
county.  In  the  evening  of  the  ensuing  day,  they 
approached  the  cabin  in  which  he  was  then  speaking. 
Suddenly  the  adopted  Indian  was  seized  with  the 
idea  of  rejoining  his  countrymen,  and  his  mind  be- 
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came  so  strongly  possessed  with  the  desire,  that  he 
availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  separating 
from  his  father  and  brother,  and  concealing  himself, 
had  refused  to  answer  to  the  signals  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  their 
party,  when  parted.  His  defection,  and  the  warn- 
ing which  the  old  man  had  received  the  night 
before,  broke  up  the  meditated  attack  upon  the  cabin; 
and  led  to  a  sudden  retreat  of  his  father  and  brother. 
This  statement  at  first  gained  but  little  credence 
from  those  who  heard  it.  It  had  so  much  of  the 
marvellous  about  it;  and  in  the  appearance  of 
the  narrator,  there  was  something  so  wild  and  sus- 
picious, that  he  was  suspected  of  treachery.  In  the 
meantime,  word  had  been  dispatched  to  the  neigh- 
boring cabins,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours,  a  considera- 
ble party  of  men,  armed  and  mounted,  were  assembled 
around  the  young  man.  Those  who  doubted  the 
truth  of  his  narrative,  proposed  that  he  should  at 
once  verify  it,  by  leading  them  to  the  spot  where 
the  canoe  was  buried.  To  this  he  promptly  and 
positively  objected,  saying  that  although  he  had 
deserted  his  father  and  brother,  he  would  not 
betray  them.  The  borderers  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, so  far  from  sympathizing  in  this  generous 
feeling,  protested  that  no  other  proof  of  the  truth  of 
his  story  would  be  received,  but  that  of  his  leading 
them,  at  once,  to  the  buried  canoe.  Intimidated  by 
their  manners  and  threats,  he  at  last  reluctantly  con- 
sented. He  was  instantly  mounted  on  a  good  horse, 
and  escorted  by  a  number  of  the  most  experienced 
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Indian  fighters,   they  moved  rapidly   towards  the 
mouth  of  Licking. 

With  the  view,  it  is  supposed,  of  giving  the  friends 
he  had  deserted,  time  to  effect  their  escape,  across 
the  Ohio,  the  captive,  told,  the  pursuing  party,  that 
before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  he  would 
conduct  them  to  the  spot  where  the  cry  of  the  owl, 
had  alarmed  his  father;  and  where  they  would  find 
a  small  kettle,  hid  in  a  hollow  tree.  This  step,  con- 
ceived in  kind  feelings  to  his  Indian  friends  was, 
unfortunately,  most  disastrous  to  their  safety.  After 
riding  a  short  distance  further,  the  party  approached 
in  silence  the  late  encampment,  and  discovered  two 
Indians,  an  old  man  and  a  boy,  seated  by  a  little  fire, 
cooking  some  venison.  The  captive  was  deeply 
affected  at  the  sight,  and  appealed  with  so  much  feel- 
ing to  his  countrymen,  not  to  fire  upon  them,  that 
after  a  moments  consultation,  they  agreed  to  sur- 
round the  camp  and  take  them  prisoners.  ,  This  was 
attempted;  but  so  desperate  was  the  resistance  of  the 
Indians,  that  they  were  fired  upon,  and  the  old  man, 
dropped  to  the  ground,  pierced  by  several  balls, 
while  his  son,  with  extraordinary  activity  and  prow- 
ess, sprung  into  the  bushes  and  effected  his  escape, 
leaving  his  rifle  and  tomahawk  behind  him.  The 
captive,  on  beholding  his  father  fall,  leaped  from 
his  horse,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bloody  and 
almost  insensible  body;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
grief,  besought  his  father  to  forgive  him,  for  having 
been  the  unwilling  cause  of  his  death.  The  old 
man,  appeared  to  recognize  him  and  held  out  his 
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hand,  but  immediately  expired.  The  captive  rose 
fromthe  dead  body,  suffused  in  tears,  and  his  person 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  old  Shawanese  brave. 
The  whites  now  demanded  to  be  led,  at  full  speed, 
to  the  buried  canoe,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  it  before 
the  Indian  boy  should  have  recrossed  the  Ohio.  The 
captive  once  more  implored  them  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit, and  suffer  the  boy  to  escape,  alleging  that  he 
had  now  done  all  that  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  But  the  appeal  was  made 
in  vain.  His  companions  were  deaf  to  his  entrea- 
ties. The  blood  of  the  father  was  insufficient  to  ap- 
pease, the  spirit  of  hostility  and  revenge  which,  in  the 
border  wars  of  the  West,  had  been  mutually  engen- 
dered between  the  red-man  and  the  pale-face:  No- 
thing short  of  the  blood  of  the  flying  Indian  boy, 
would  satisfy  them.  The  captive  was  again  com- 
pelled to  act  as  their  guide,  and  in  two  hours,  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  Licking.  Having  dismount- 
ed, and  tied  their  horses  in  the  woods,  they  proceeded 
hastily  to  the  spot  where  the  canoe  had  been  buried. 
There  were  no  tracks  on  the  sand,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent it  had  not  been  disturbed.  They  instantly 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bushes,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  young  Indian.  Within  ten  minutes 
he  appeared  in  sight,  stepped  briskly  to  the  spot, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  digging  up  the  buried  canoe, 
received  half  a  dozen  balls,  in  his  body,  and  fell 
dead  upon  the  sand.  He  was  instantly  scalped,  and 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  frail  bark,  with  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  effecting  his  escape  across  the  sil- 
ver wave  of  the  Ohio. 
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The  captive  returned  with  the  party  to  Bourbon, 
where  for  a  short  time,  he  wandered  from  cabin  to 
cabin,  with  a  restless  manner  and  a  melancholy 
mind.  At  length  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 


TRYING  ON  A  SHOE. 


Helen  had  tact,  taste  and  talent — three  important 
elements  in  the  formation  of  a  bel  espirit.  Feme- 
nine,  playful  and  intelligent,  her  presence  at  once 
inspired  the  belief  that  you  were  within  the  magic 
circle  of  a  mind  enriched  by  books  and  by  traveling. 
Her  conversation  had  the  flow  of  the  mountain 
stream,  and  the  placidity  of  the  meadow  rivulet. — 
Her  person  may  be  aptly  described  by  four  lines 
from  Shelley. 

"And  the  timid  Antelope,  that  starts,  when  e'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustles  in  the  brake,  suspends 
Her  timid  steps,  to  gaze  upon  a  form 
More  graceful  than  her  own. 

Her  face  was  not  beautiful,  if  beauty  consist  in 
regularity  of  feature  and  brilliancy  of  complexion. 
It  had  neither  the  Grecian  outline,  nor  the  Madonna 
expression.  No  raven  locks  played  upon  a  brow  of 
Parian  marble,  nor  did  eyes  angelic  beam  in  glori- 
ous radiance,  through  long  silken  lashes.  The 
insipidity  of  a  perfect  beauty  was  wanting.  But  a 
clear,  gray  eye,  which,  once  seen  was  not  soon  for- 
gotten; and,  a  mouth,  the  slightest  movement  of 
which,  was  expressive  of  genius,  were  the  most 
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striking  features  of  a  face,  that  for  a  time,  created 
quite  a  sensation,  in  the  most  fashionable  clique  of 
the  Qeeen  City. 

Being  somewhat  given  to  "lion"  hunting,  I  was 
easily  persuaded  by  a  friend — who,  claimed,  how- 
ever, by  'right  of  discovery,'  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  making  love  to  Helen — to  swell  the  list  of  her 
acquaintances.  My  first  visit  to  the  fair  stranger, 
occurred  on  a  pleasant  April  evening;  and,  so  winged 
were  the  hours,  while  listening  to  her  conversation, 
that  I  was  both  surprized  and  annoyed,  when  the 
brazen  old  watchman,  in  the  steeple  of  Dr.  Beech- 
er's  church,  proclaimed,  ten  of  the  night.  Within 
a  month  from  that  time,  I  was  something  more  than 
a  formal  admirer  of  Helen:  Indeed,  I  found  myself 
fairly  in  the  meshes  of  master  Cupid,  and,  like  a 
fly  in  the  web  of  a  spider,  the  more  I  struggled  to 
escape,  the  more  strongly  were  the  silken  cords 
drawn  around  me.  It  was  now  the  early  part  of 
May,  blooming,  smiling  May,  when  as  Lord  Veru- 
lam  expresses  it,  "the  perfume  of  the  flower  comes 
and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music."  At  such  a 
season,  nobody  would  willingly  woo  his  lady-love 
on  a  Brussel's  carpet,  or  crimson  ottomans.  Hence, 
I  formed  a  select  party  for  a  morning  ramble  over  the 
high  hills  that  stretch  along  the  northern  part  of 
Cincinnati.  At  the  appointed  time — just  the  hour 
when  "jocund  day  stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  moun- 
tain's top,"  I  found  myself  by  the  side  of  Helen, 
and  we  were  soon  joined  by  our  companions. 

In  ascending  the  hill,  we  rested  upon  the  platea 
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formed  by  the  great  stone-quarry  near  its  apex,  and 
amused  ourselves  by  picking  up  specimens  of  the 
numerous  fossil  shells,  that  constitue  the  strata  of 
secondary  limestone,  of  this  region.  Having  grati- 
fied our  conchological  appetite,  we  pursued  our  up- 
ward march,  and  overcoming  a  steep  ascent,  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  towering  hill.  Here  we  re- 
posed to  "weave  coronets  of  fresh  and  fragrant 
flowers."  The  red  petals  of  the  cercis  Canadensis 
were  interwoven  with  the  white  bloom  of  the  cornus 
Florida;  the  Buckeye,  the  emblem  tree  of  Ohio,  con- 
trasted its  pale  yellow,  with  the  pea-green  blossoms 
of  the  lofty  sugar  maple:  Beneath  our  feet  were 
the  may-apple,  with  its  folded  umbrella;  the  modest 
polemonium;  the  pulmenaria  with  its  blue  balls;  the 
humble  anemone,  and  the  tender  claytonia  Virgin- 
ica;  on  all  of  which,  like  orient  pearls, 

"The  dew  that  falls  from  Heaven 
"Just  glitters  from  their  cups,  and  then 
"Exhales  to  heaven  again." 

The  twitter  of  the  blue-bird,  the  welcome  harbin- 
ger of  spring; — the  loud  clear  note  of  the  merry  cat 
bird,  perched  amid  the  dark  green  leaves  of  an  old 
elm,  were  blended  in  a  cheerful  song  of  joy:  The 
busy  mole  ploughed  his  subterranean  furrow  beneath 
our  feet — the  playful  squirrel  descended  from  a  hol- 
low tree  for  his  buried  walnuts, — the  cunning  spider 
wove  a  gossamer  tissue  upon  the  alder  bushes — the 
yellow  butterfly  expanded  his  gaudy  wings  in  the 
ambient  air — and  all  nature  seemed  instinct  with 
life  and  joy,  and  promise. 
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But,  'distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  scene,' 
and  our  eyes  are  turned  upon  the  undulating  range  of 
hills,  which  sweep  around  the  Queen  City.     Com- 
ing down  from  the  south,  and  separating  the  towns 
of  Newport  and  Covington;  Licking  river  hurries 
onward,  as  if  impatient  to  mingle  with  the  Ohio. — 
Winding  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  our  right,  is  the 
canal,  cutting  the  upper  plain  of  the  city,  like  a  broad 
vein  of   pure  silver;  its  placid  bosom  ruffled  by  a 
train  of  boats,  bearing  to  the  great  commercial  mart, 
the  various  products  of  the  Miami  valley:     On  our 
left,  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  gliding  quietly  along 
toward  the  distant  ocean;  Avhile  to  the  west,  black 
columns  of  smoke,  curling  upward,  and  hanging  la- 
zily over  Elm-wood  and  the  hills  beyond,  announce 
the  coming  of  a  majestic  steam  boat,  bidding  defi- 
ance to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  dashing  angry 
waves  in  violence  against  the  shore.     But  a  ruddy 
glow  suddenly  overspreads  the  hills,  the  valley  and 
the  streams!     The  loitering  clouds  in  the  east  are 
becoming  more  and  more  transparent — now  they 
shift  about,  as  if  impelled  by  some  controlling  spirit 
of  the  air — now  they  are  tinged  with  gorgeous  dyes 
of  yellow  and  crimson  and  purple;  while,  through 
this  rich  canopy  of  vapour,  the  "powerful  king  of 
day,"  mounts  upward  in  majesty,  casting  over  the 
earth,  in  lavish  profusion,  his  glorious  resplendency. 
With  what  an  invigorating  and  happy  power,  the 
sunshine  of  a  May  morning  falls  upon  us!     All  na- 
ture feels  its  influence,  and  every  object  catches  a 
new  beauty  from  its  golden  shower  of  light:     The 
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sky  takes  a  deeper  tint  of  blue — the  clouds  are  lit 
up  in  richer  colours — the  water  courses  become 
brighter  mirrors — the  leaves  put  on  a  deeper  shade 
of  green — the  flowers  exhale  a  more  oderous  per- 
fume, and  the  birds  send  up  a  livelier  strain  of  min- 
strelsey:  It  carries  joy  and  healing  on  its  wing,  to 
the  cheerless  and  the  sick;  it  enters  the  cottage  and 
the  palace;  warms  the  affections  of  the  upright,  and 
softens  the  asperities  of  the  wicked. 

We  stood  in  silent  admiration  of  the  scene,  until 
the  matin  note  of  the  bird  was  heard  no  longer — the 
dew-drops  on  the  leaf  and  the  flower,  had  melted  in 
thin  air — and  the  etherial  drapery  of  the  morning, 
robbed  of  its  sheen  and  beauty,  had  floated  away  to 
distant  regions.  Gathering  up  our  shells  and  flow- 
ers, we  returned  to  the  plain  below,  wiser,  happier, 
better — for  whose  mind  is  not  enlarged — whose 
joys  are  not  increased — whose  heart  not  purified,  by 
contemplating  the  wonderful  works  of  creation, 
spread  around  us  in  beauty  and  profusion? 

From  tins  period,  such  is  the  selfishness  of  poor 
human  nature — I  felt  but  little  regard  for  the  interest 
of  my  chaperon,  notwithstanding  his  'right  of  dis- 
covery,' to  which  he  more  than  once  made  allusion. 
I  soon  fancied  myself — no  uncommon  case  it  is  pre- 
sumed among  lovers — a  greater  favorite  with  Helen, 
than  any  of  the  little  army  of  sighing  swains,  who 
were  manceuvreing  to  ensnare  her  young  heart. 

Rosy  June,  with  cloudless  skies,  came  and  went, 
without  throwing  one  darkened  image  over  my  ex- 
panding hopes:    July,  did  indeed,  cast  a  speck  of 
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discord  upon  the  smooth  current  of  our  intercourse, 
but  it  soon  disappeared,  and  hope  was  brighter  for 
having  been  obscured.  At  length  August — the  har- 
vest month — the  time  for  the  sickle  and  the  reaper — 
came.  I  felt  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand — that  be- 
fore the  dog-days  were  over,  I  should  be  the  happi- 
est 'dog'  in  the  Queen  City.  Some  preliminary 
steps  were  necessary,  however,  to  bring  on  the  afore- 
said crisis;  and,  to  this  end,  a  ride  on  horseback, 
seemed  expedient.  A  party  being  formed,  Helen 
and  myself  were  again  partners.  Her  trailing  ri- 
ding dress,  her  little  black  hat,  the  green  veil  which 
half  prevented  the  sunbeam  and  the  breeze  from  kis- 
sing her  cheek;  and  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
she  guided  her  prancing  steed,  are  still  vividly  pic- 
tured on  the  imagination.  Our  horses  seemed  to 
partake  of  the  feeling  of  their  riders,  for  they  bowed 
their  necks  and  trod  the  earth  with  unwonted  anima- 
tion. The  route  we  had  chosen  was  up  the  valley 
of  Mill  creek,  for  five  or  six  miles,  and  then  over 
the  hill  that  bounds  that  babbling  brook  on  the  west, 
to  the  Cheviot  road,  decidedly  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  picturesque  rides  presented  by  the  en- 
virons of  the  city.  I  had  before  traversed  the  same 
road,  but  until  now,  never  enjoyed  its  many  beauties. 
The  venerable  sycamores  along  the  margin  of  the 
creek,  seemed  to  stretch  their  huge  white  branches 
almost  to  the  clouds;  the  distant  cow-bell  tinkled 
with  unwonted  melody;  the  song  of  the  farmer  boy, 
was  sweetly  echoed  from  the  field;  and  the  bushy  tail 
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of  the  squirrel,  reposing  on  the  limb  of  a  beechen 
tree,  was  thrown  most  gracefully  over  his  back. 

" Every  sight 


And  sound,  from  the  vast  earth  and  ambient  air, 
Sent  to  our  hearts,  its  choicest  impulses." 

My  bonny  companion,  having  an  eye  and  a  heart 
for  the  poetry  of  nature,  became  eloquent  in  its 
praise.  Our  conversation  was  sportive  and  sober  by 
turns.  Rural  and  city  life  were  contrasted  in  all  their 
different  phases-social,  moral  and  intellectual.  Some 
allusion  to  Di  Vernon,  called  up  old  Mortality, 
Kenwilworth  Castle,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. — 
Then  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  and  Crabbe,  like 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  were  successively  sum- 
moned into  our  presence:  Memory  was  taxed  for 
seasonable  quotations  from  Akenside:  Byron  and 
Moore  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  the  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope  furnished  many  apt  and  pensive  lines. 

Several  times,  with  my  hand  on  the  horn  of  He- 
len's saddle,  and  my  heart  in  my  throat,  I  was  on 
the  point  of  "popping  the  question;"  but  as  often, 
she  would  turn  her  speaking  eyes  upon  me,  with  a 
look  which  clearly  said,  "not  now,  my  dear  sir; 
dont  require  me  to  say  yes,  at  the  present  moment — 
do  wait  a  more  fitting  opportunity."  I  could  not  resist 
such  an  appeal — so  kindly  made — especially  as  my 
throat  was  dry  and  voice  husky,  whenever  I  attempt- 
ed to  run  into  the  pathetics.  We  reached  the  city 
at  sun  set,  my  cup  of  happiness  sparkling  to  the 
brim. 
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The  ride  was  followed  by  a  soiree  at  Belmont 
House,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  of  escorting  the  fair 
Helen.  The  night  proved  to  be  as  serene  as  the  day 
had  been  brilliant. 

"Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  livid  sapphires:  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length, 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw," 

and  the  gentle  south  wind  played  among  the  catal- 
pas  and  flower  beds  of  Belmont,  until  redolent  of 
sweetest  perfume.  The  guests  were  broken  up  into 
small  parties,  loitering  on  the  portico,  promena- 
ding over  the  beautiful  garden,  or  threading  their 
way  through  the  magnificent  green-house,  to  admire 
a  blooming  family  of  the  Cactus  grandiflora.  Hel- 
en and  myself  stood  alone  in  the  broad  avenue  lead- 
ing to  the  gate.  I  pointed  to  the  moon,  "the  chaste, 
cold  moon,"  and  she  pensively  recited  some  stanzas 
by  Shelly,  beginning, 

"How  beautiful  is  night: 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air; 
No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  of  Heaven: 
In  full  orb'd  glory,  yonder  moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths; 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert  circle  spreads 
Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky; 

How  beautiful  is  night !" 

My  heart  swelled  with  emotion,  and  images  of 
love  and  glorious  forms  of  beauty,  floated  before  my 
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eyes.  The  moment  had  arrived,  for  mutually 
plighting  that  faith,  which  was  to  make  us  one  and 
inseparable.  Clearing  my  throat  and  placing  my 
hand  over  the  left  ventricle,  I  was  in  the  act  of  ma- 
king the  premeditated  avowal,  when  Helen,  quickly, 
but  kindly  said,  in  her  softest  accents,  "let  us  return 
to  the  parlor."  Vexed  with  myself  for  the  hesitan- 
cy which  had  lost  me  another  opportunity  for  bring- 
ing on  the  denouement,  we  again  mingled  in  the 
merry  throng,  within  the  spacious  saloon.  On  the 
centre  table,  amid  prints  and  flowers,  were  some  vol- 
umes of  the  British  classics.  Helen  took  up  one  of 
them,  containing  a  poem  by  Colley  Cibber,  and 
turning  to  the  following  colloquy,  handed  me  the 
book.    I  read  as  folio  we  th  : 

"Lady  Easy. — Pray,  when  you  found  you  could 
not  like  him  at  first,  why  did  you  ever  encourage 
him? 

Lady  Modish. — Why  what  would  you  have  me 
do?  for  my  part,  I  could  no  more  choose  a  man  by 
my  eye  than  a  shoe:  One  must  draw  them  on  a  lit- 
tle, to  see  if  they  are  right  to  one's  foot. 

Lady  Easy. — But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man 
I  could  not  marry,  than  I'd  wear  a  shoe  that  pinch'd 
me. 

Lady  Modish. — Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells 
one  he'll  widen  'em  or  do  any  thing;  and  is  so  civil, 
that  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a  trifle  as  a 
pair  of  shoes  or  a  heart,  upon  a  fellow's  hands 
again." 

My  dream  of  love  was  ended.    I  walked  home 
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with  Helen,  but  her  conversation  was  formal  and 
prosaic.  The  moon  no  longer  shone  in  wonted  ra- 
dience;  and  the  wind  that  had  but  lately  cooled  the 
brow,  as  it  whispered  pleasantly  amid  the  green  foli- 
age, seemed  laden  with  heat  and  noxious  vapours. 

Albeit,  this  'trying  on  a  shoe,'  is  rather  a  soulless 
business,  though  done  for  the  sole  purpose  of  confer- 
ring lasting  happiness  on  all  concerned. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  BRINDLE  AND  THE 
BUCKEYES.* 


There  is  a  tradition  extant,  that  in  the  early  dy- 
nasty of  Cincinnati  College,  one  of  its  worthy,  pains- 
taking Presidents,  was  a  Doctor;  not,  however,  of 
divinity  or  laws,  nor  yet  a  universal  doctor,  nor  a 
quack  doctor,  nor  a  Brousais  doctor,  nor  a  homce- 
pathic  doctor,  nor  a  "No.  6,"  lobelia  doctor,  nor  an 
animal  magnetism  doctor,  but  a  regular,  scientific 
electro-galvanic  Doctor.  Electricity  and  galvanism 
are  reputed  to  have  been  his  favorite  hobby  on 
which  he  frequently  mounted  in  his  laboratory  and 
rode  over  the  college  grounds  and  into  the  college 
halls.  These  subtle  and  imponderable  agents — 
were  deemed  by  the  president  almost  infallible  in 
the  cure  of  certain  diseases,  and  he  had  a  strong  but 
vague  belief,  that  their  united  power,  could,  under 
certain  circumstances,  restore  vitality  after  it  had 
been  "squinched"  in  death.  This  point,  he  propos- 
ed to  establish,  on  a  certain  occasion,  but,  unfortu- 
nately was  prevented  by  the  provoking  obstinacy  of 
an  old  criminal,  convicted  of  murder,  who  posi- 
tively and  to  the  great  disappoinment  of  the  President 
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declined  being  hung,  when  the  choice  was  offered 
him,  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  of  either  encount- 
ering atmospheric  suspension— vulgarily  called  hang- 
ing— or  being  incarcerated  in  the  Penitentiary 
for  life.  This  unphilosophical  decision  of  the  old 
convict,  led  the  President  to  pronounce  him  an  ob- 
stinate and  cowardly  fellow,  who  was  unwilling  to 
make  the  smallest  sacrifice,  for  the  cause  of  science. 
His  stubbornness  was  the  more  unaccountable,  as  he 
had  been  given  to  understand,  that  he  would  run 
very  little  risk  in  being  hung,  inasmuch,  as  the 
electro-galvanic  battery  of  the  President  could,  in  all 
probability,  restore  him  to  life,  so  soon  as  his  unna- 
tural connection  with  the  gallows  was  severed. 

For  some  time  after  this  disappointment,  the  Pre- 
sident, put  aside  his  aforesaid  imponderable  hobby, 
and  betook  himself  to  one  of  more  tangible  proper- 
ties, in  the  shape  of  a  little  black  horse,  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  ride  to  market  and  to  the  college. — 
Now,  it  so  happened,  in  the  progress  of  events,  that 
this  little  black  horse,  finding,  it  is  supposed,  more 
grains  of  literature  than  of  corn,  about  "college  com- 
mons" deliberately  took  leave  of  his  alma  mater, 
and  went  forth  into  the  "city  commons"  to  crop  the 
green  grass.  At  this  exercise  of  free  will,  the  Presi- 
dent was  sorely  vexed,  and  his  heart  did  yearn  for 
the  little  horse,  especially  in  a  warm  sunny  day, 
when,  in  consequence  of  this  love  for  foreign  trav- 
els, he  was  compelled  to  walk  to  the  chapel  for 
prayers  and  recitations,  whereby  the  perspiration 
did  often  times  stand  upon  his  expanded  forehead, 
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like  the  dew  drops  of  the  morning,  on  an  opening 
cabbage.  So  the  President  forthwith  resolved  upon 
reclaiming  his  wandering  pupil  to  collegiate  duties, 
and  accordingly  made  proclamation  in  the  newspa- 
pers, that  five  dollars  would  be  paid  to  whomsoever 
should  return  to'his  rightful  owner,a  little,  black 
stray  horse,  with  "rather  a  shortish  tail;"  but  the  pro- 
mised reward  was  never  claimed. 

It  has  been  said  that  misfortunes  never  come  sin- 
gly. Certain  it  is  they  did  not  with  the  worthy 
President,  for  during  the  absence  of  the  aforesaid 
little  black  stray  horse,  with  "rather  a  shortish  tail," 
the  internal  economy  of  the  college  was  sadly  dis- 
turbed by  the  presence  of  a  new  and  very  extraordi- 
nary pupil,  whereof  tradition  speaketh  in  this  wise. 

On  a  fine  sunny  morning  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, the  young  Buckeyes  of  Cincinnati  College 
assembled  for  prayers  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 
They  quietly  arranged  themselves  in  the  lobby  lead- 
ing to  the  chapel,  then  in  the  second  story,  and  when 
the  well  known  thump  of  the  Presidents'  huge  black 
cane,  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  every  Buckeye 
looked  as  grave,  as  if,  in  due  time,  he  would  make 
an  excellent  professor  of  gravity.  When  the  Presi- 
dent had  unlocked  the  chapel  door,  behold!  in  the 
aisle,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  pulpit,  stood  a  large 
brindle  cow,  leisurely  chewing  her  cud  of  content- 
ment. Verily,  if  the  President  had  suddenly  en- 
countered a  certain  other  nameless  animal  who  wears 
a  "cloven  foot,"  he  would  not  have  been  more  as- 
tounded.    The  young  collegians,  having  neither  the 
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fear  of  their  president  nor  his  four  footed  competit- 
or for  the  pulpit,  before  their  eyes,  broke  into  the 
most  uproarious  cachinnations,  but  their  merriment 
was  speedily  nullified  by  a  presidential  threat  of 
personal  chastisement,  against  the  perpetrators  of 
this  beastly  outrage  upon  the  discipline  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  sanctity  of  the  chapel. 

The  assembled  collegians  were  promptly  ordered 
to  drive  the  cloven-footed  freshman  down  stairs, — 
an  order,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  more  easily 
given  than  executed.  They  indeed,  succeeded  in 
getting  brindle  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  neither 
entreaties  nor  menaces,  could  induce  her  to  make  a 
single  genuflection  towards  a  descent.  She  was  ev- 
idently enamoured  of  college  life,  and  altogether 
opposed  to  any  step  that  would  again  place  her  upon 
a  level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Whips  were 
now  applied  to  her  legs  and  back,  but  to  little  pur- 
pose: the  sturdy  President  in  vain  be-laboured  her 
tough  hide  with  his  black  cane;  and,  as  his  choler  rose, 
his  kicky  fell,  for  it  was  a  warm  September  morn- 
ing. It  being  now  obvious  that  her  cowship  was 
resolutely  determined  to  make  no  demonstration  of  a 
problem,  touching  the  angles  of  a  stair-way,  one  of 
the  stoutest  of  the  senior  class  was  directed  to  give 
the  circumgyratory  motion  to  her  tail,  an  evolution, 
which  the  President  had  seen  practised  upon  unruly 
calves:  but  the  venerable  maxim,  "that  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,"  did  not  hold  good  in 
this  case,  for  the  munipulations  of  the  senior  only 
aroused  old  brindle's  warlike   propensities,  which 
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were  manifested  by  such  a  threatening  nourish  of 
horns  as  caused  a  sudden  retreat  of  the  assailants,  in 
•which,  as  a  prudent  general,  the  president,  gallant- 
ly took  the  lead. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held  in  the  chapel, 
and  a  new  system  of  military  operations  agreed  up- 
on. At  the  suggestion  of  a  senior,  who  had  once 
been  a  cow  boy  up  the  valley  of  Mill-creek,  a  hand- 
full  of  salt;  and  a  few  nubbins  of  corn,  were  procur- 
ed from  a  neighboring  grocery,  and  with  these,  the 
obstinate  old  cud  chewer,  was  once  more  enveigled 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs;  but  there  she  stopped,  and 
thus  declined  even  being  bribed  into  a  descent  from 
her  collegiate  elevation.  What  was  now  to  be  done? 
Napoleon,  when  he  first  beheld  the  conflagration  of 
Moscow  gleaming  upon  the  snows  of  a  Russian  win- 
ter,—  the  enemy  in  his  rear  and  his  army  without 
provisions, — was  not  presented  with  a  more  per- 
plexing problem.  To  have  old  brindle  in  the  chapel 
at  prayers,  or  in  the  recitation  room  among  the 
young  buckeyes,  while  translating  Cresar's  Commen- 
taries or  demonstrating  the  properties  of  a  right  an- 
gled triangle,  did  not  comport  with  collegiate  regula- 
tions, more  especially  as  she  was  likety  to  be  the  'lion' 
of  the  day,  an  honor  of  which  the  president  was 
not  willing  to  be  deprived.  A  second  council  of  war 
was  called,  in  which  numerous  measures  for  the  dis- 
logement  of  the  enemy,  were  proposed  and  discussed. 
At  length,  upon  the  suggestion  a  fierce  little  junior, 
all  the  way  from  Kentucky,  who  had  often  signal- 
ized himself  on  the  banks  of  Licking  river,  as  the 
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"real  thing"  in  hunting  "coons"  and  "holeing  'pos- 
sums," a  new  plan  of  military  action  was  adopted. 
The  president  despatched  the  janitor,  in  all  haste,  to 
his  residence,  for  a  bed-cord  and  a  few  more  nub- 
bins of  corn;  while  he,  with  a  determined  and  anx- 
ious expression  of  countenance,  prepared  for  anoth- 
er attack. 

It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  Tecumthe,  that 
when  about  to  engage  in  the  battle  of  the  Tha'mes, 
he  threw  aside  his  British  regimentals  and  all  other 
unnecessary  trappings.  Following  this  aporigina} 
example,  the  president  pulled  off  his  silken  canoni- 
cals, and  assuming,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  "cantank- 
erous" air  of  the  military  chieftain,  again  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  little  corps  of  Buckeyes, 
and  issued  his  orders  with  the  firmness  of  a  Jackson 
or  a  Wellington.  The  janitor  having  returned  with 
the  bed-cord,  a  slipping  noose  was  formed  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  dexterously  thrown  over  brindle's 
horns — the  other  end  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  of  the  young  assailants,  planted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs:  Other  little  detachments,  armed  with 
sticks  and  pebble  stones,  were  stationed  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy,  while  a  few  muscular  seniors 
were  placed  in  the  rear.  The  commander-in-chief 
took  his  position  on  the  top  of  a  writing  desk,  near 
the  chapel  door,  that  he  might  not  only  overlook  the 
whole  field  of  battle,  but  in  case  of  any  great  emer- 
gence, head  a  retreat  into  the  Sanctuary.  The  ne- 
cessary orders  having  been  given,  preceded  by  a 
very  animating  address  from  the  President  to  his  im- 
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patient  troops,  the  battle  was  re-newed.  The  de- 
tachment below  began  to  haul  upon  the  bed-cord  and 
the  flankers  to  discharge  their  missiles,  while  the 
corps  in  the  rear,  once  more  gave  the  circumgyrato- 
ry  twist  to  old  brindle's  spinal  elongation.  The 
stentorian  voice  of  the  Presidential  commander,  urg- 
ing his  troops  to  feats  of  "noble  daring,"  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  above  the  loud  din  of  battle.  For  a 
time  the  enemy  gave  way,  and  victory  seemed  about 
to  crown  the  gallant  collegians,  but  again  brindle, 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  wheel- 
ed suddenly  round,  and  with  a  furious  toss  of  the 
horns,  and  a  terrible  whisk  of  the  tail,  the  rope  was 
snapped  asunder:  An  awful  bellowing  ensued, 
which  rang  through  the  halls  of  the  college,  with 
such  fearful  clang,  that  the  astounded  president,  who 
had  hastily  retreated  to  the  chapel,  had  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  the  same  ruinous  catastrophe,  which 
in  ancient  times,  was  produced  by  the  sound  of  the 
ram's  horns  on  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

Once  more  hostilities  ceased.  Exhausted  by  his 
arduous  duties  and  mortified  by  successive  defeats, 
the  President  again  seated  himself  in  the  chapel, 
with  his  little  regiment  of  soldiers  around  him  for 
new  deliberations.  It  has  been  remarked  that  some 
men  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded. — 
The  present  case  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  maxim. 
There  sat  for  a  time,  in  "profound  thought  and  deep 
meditation,"  the  war-worn  President,  contemplating 
the  field  of  battle,  calling  up  his  slumbering  knowl- 
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edge  of  strategy,  and  fixing,  in  his  mind,  upon  the 
most  approved  plans  of  carrying  out  the  assaults  and 
retreats,  the  marches  and  counter-marches,  which 
were  likely  to  become  necessary  in  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign.  Suddenly  one  of  those  hap- 
py thoughts  which  enable  frail  humanity  to  win  its 
way  to  immortal  renown,  crossed  his  mind,  As  if 
rising  at  once  above  his  misfortunes,  he  rose  upon 
his  feet,  with  a  countenance  lighted  up  with  unwont- 
ed animation.  His  faithful  troop  of  Buckeyes  were 
again  called  to  duty;  and  a  small  platoon  of  sopho- 
mores was  ordered  to  bring  to  the  field  of  battle,  from 
the  laboratory,  the  President's  cherished  galvanic  bat- 
tery. Meanwhile,  as  an  earnest  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  a  few  more  nubbins  of  corn  were  given 
to  brindle,  and  while  she  was  busily  engaged  in  mas- 
ticating this  peace  offering,  the  spliced  bed-cord  was 
re-attached  to  her  horns,  and  the  President,  dexter- 
ously cleft,  with  a  scalpel,  the  skin,  on  her  back  and 
tail,  over  the  spinal  nerves.  The  galvanic  battery 
having  now  arrived,  and  the  literary  soldiers  being 
displayed  on  the  most  approved  system  of  military 
tactics,  their  commander  once  more  addressed  them 
in  strains  of  sparkling  eloquence.  He  spoke  of  the 
march  of  science  in  modern  days — of  the  wonderful 
power  of  galvanism — of  the  varied  improvements  in 
the  art  of  Avar.  He  depicted  the  dangers  his  gal- 
lant little  army  were  about  to  encounter,  the  laurels 
which  a  successful  battle  would  entwine  around  their 
brows — the  imperishable  glory  that  would  forever 
play  like  an  electrical  atmosphere,  around  the  names 
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of  those  who  might  fall  in  fighting  the  battle  of  their 
revered  alma  mater.  The  address  being  concluded, 
at  a  concerted  signal,  a  general  assault  was  made.— ^ 
Taken  by  surprize,  old  brindle  suffered  hersel'f  again 
to  be  forced  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  where,  as  in  a 
former  rencontre,  she  made  a  stand  and  prepared  for 
the  coming  contest.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the 
scientific  President,  adroitly  touched  the  connecting 
galvanic  wires  of  his  battery,  to  the  spinal  wounds 
of  his  hitherto  indomitable  enemy.  A.  tremendous 
shock  ensued.  With  a  bellicose  bellow,  forwards 
and  downwards  went  the  old  sukey,  while  at  the 
same  instant,  a  grand  flourish  of  her  tail,  freed  it 
from  the  circumgyrators,  but  most  unhappily  brought 
it  around  the  President's  neck,  to  which  it  adhered 
with  such  pertinacity,  as  to  drag  both  him  and  his 
battery,  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Here  the  furious  and 
galvanized  cud  chewer,  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
unnatural  union  between  the  president's  upward  and 
her  downward  spinal  elongation,  and  eschewing  for- 
ever, all  further  collegiate  associations,  she  ran  down 
Walnut  street  with  the  bed-cord  dangling  from  her 
horns.  It  was  some  seconds  before  the  overthrown 
but  still  victorious  Commander  gave  any  signs  of  re- 
turning animation.  Indeed,  it  was  feared  for  a  short 
time,  that  his  earthly  career  was  ended;  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  patriotic  chum,  the  little  army  was 
about  to  promote  the  cause  of  science,  by  somergal- 
vanic  experiments,  upon  the  body  of  the  President, 
when  he  suddenly  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  cried  out, 
'where's  my  galvanic  battery?" 


THE  FLAG  BEARER. 


On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1792,  the  morning 
gun  from  Fort  Washington,  was  echoed,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  from  hill  to  hill,  on  either  side  of  the  Ohio; 
the  drum  sounded  the  reveillie,  the  sentinels  were 
relieved,  and  the  little  garrison,  under  the  officer  of 
the  day,  Major  Zeigler,  mustered,  and  marched 
back  to  their  quarters,  just  as  the  sun  began  to  shine 
on  the  white  pallisades  of  the  Fort,  and  to  illuminate 
the  heavy  masses  of  vapour,  rising  from  the  bosom 
of  the  river.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  the  gate  of 
the  Fort  was  opened,  and  three  individuals  passed 
out,  all  armed  and  equipped  for  an  expedition  to 
the  woods.  Their  horses  were  in  waiting,  and  fully 
caparisoned  for  a  journey. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was  a  young  man,  of  mid- 
dle size,  muscular  and  rapid  in  his  movements.  His 
fur-cap,  leggings,  hunting-shirt,  anr1  Indian  mocca- 
sins, were  all  new  and  of  better  quality  than  were 
usually  worn  by  the  pioneers  and  hunters  of  that 
day.  In  addition  to  his  arms,  consisting  of  a  rifle, 
tomahawk  and  knife,  he  carried  in  his  hand,  a  white 
flag,  neatly  folded  around  a  small  flag-stafF.  Hav- 
ing mounted  his  horse,  he  passed  hastily  from  one 
to  the  other,  of  the  cabins  of  the  infant  settlement,  to 
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say  farewell  to  its  few  inhabitants,-to  many  of  whom 
he  was  personally  known,  and  by  all  whom  he  was 
warmly  esteemed— and  then, rejoining  his  attendants, 
the  whole  party  set  off  for  the  woods. 

At  the  period  of  this  little  expedition,  the  village 
of  Cincinnati  contained  about  fifty  cabins,  and  less 
than  three  hundred  residents.  Below  the  mouth  of 
Deer  creek,  scattered  among  the  large  forest  trees, 
stood  five  or  six  of  these  log  habitations.  Between 
Eastern  Row  (now  Broadway)  and  Main  street,  and 
along  Columbia  and  Front  streets,  were  about  twenty- 
five,  and  on  Main  and  Sycamore  streets,  chiefly  on 
the  Hill  some  fifteen  more  of  these  rude  huts.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Hill,  extending  from  Main  street,  east  to 
Eastern  Row,  there  was  at  all  seasons,  a  large  pond 
of  water.  Between  Lawrence  street  and  Broadway, 
and  the  Hill  and  the  river,  the  trees  had  been  cut 
down,  but  the  trunks  of  the  larger  ones  were  still  ly- 
ing on  the  ground.  This  space  formed  a  part  of  the 
reservation  around  Fort  Washington.  Nearly  all 
the  plain,  including  Hill  and  Bottom,  now  occupied 
by  this  city,  was  covered  by  native  forest  trees — 
such  as  oak,  beech,  sycamore  and  cotton-wood. 

On  the  top,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  or  second  bank,  and  facing  the  river,  stood 
Fort  Washington,  extending  over  most  of  the  ground 
between  Ludlow  street  and  Broadway,  and  running 
back  north  to  Fourth  street.  The  far  famed  Trollo- 
pian  Bazaar,  stands  on  a  part  of  the  ground  embraced 
by  the  fortification,  some  of  the  ruins  of  which 
were  dug  out,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  gro~ 
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tesque  oriental  edifice.     The  Fort,  erected  by  Major 
Doughty  of  the  United   States  army,  in  the  spring 
of  1789,  was  simply  "a  square,  wooden  fortification, 
whose  four  sides  or  walls,  each  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long,  were  constructed  of  hewn  logs, 
erected  into  barracks,  two  stories  high,  connected  at 
the  corners  by  high  pickets,  with  bastions  or  block- 
houses, also  of  hewn  logs,  and  projecting  about  ten 
feet  in  front  of  each  side  of  the  Fort,  so  that  the  can- 
non placed  within  them,  could  be  brought  to  rake  its 
walls.     Through  the  centre  of  the  south  side,  or 
front  of  the  Fort,  was  the  principal  gateway,  or  pas- 
sage through  this  line  of  barracks,  about  twelve  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high,  secured  by  strong  wooden 
doors  of  the  same  dimensions.     Appended  to   the 
Fort  on  the  north  side  and  enclosed  by  high  palis- 
ades, extending  from  its  north  east  and  north  west 
corners,  to  a  block  house,   was  a  small  triangular 
space,  in  which  were  constructed  shops  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  artificers.     Extending  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  Fort,  was  a  fine  esplanade,  about 
eighty  feet  wide,  and  enclosed  with  a  handsome  pa- 
ling on  the  brow  of  the  bank;  the  descent  from  which 
iO  the  Bottom  was  sloping  about  thirty  feet.     The 
front  and  sides  of  the  Fort,  were  whitewashed,  and 
at  a  small  distance,  presented  a  handsome  and  impos- 
ing appearance.     On  the  eastern  side  were  the  offi- 
cers gardens,  finely  cultivated,  adorned  with  several 
beautiful  summer-houses,  and  yielding  in  their  sea- 
son an  abundance  of  vegetables."* 

*  Rev.  O.  M.  Spencer's  interesting  Narrative  of  his  captivity  among 
the  Indians. 
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General  Wilkinson,  whose  head  quarters  were 
within  Fort  Washington,  was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  spring  of  1792,  to  try  the  effect  of  a  ne- 
gociation  with  the  Indians  who  were  harrassing  the 
infant  settlements  on  the  Ohio.  He  accordingly  se- 
lected a  young  and  intrepid  officer,  as  the  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  peace,  to  such  hostile  tribes  as  resided  on  the 
waters  of  Maumee  and  Glaize  rivers.  These  Indi- 
ans, emboldened  by  their  success,  on  the  fourth  of 
November  of  the  previous  year,  in  defeating  the  ar- 
my under  the  command  of  General  St.  Clair,-  were 
evincing,  at  the  period  of  this  mission,  a  determined 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  settlements.  It  fol- 
lowed, that  the  expedition  was  one  of  much  peril — 
almost  of  certain  destruction  to  the  Flag  Bearer;  but 
stimulated  by  the  hope  of  giving  peace  to  the  little 
colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  it  was  cheerfully 
undertaken  by  him.  In  his  last  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he 
had  received  from  his  hands  the  white  flag,  a  letter  of 
instructions,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech  to  be  deliver- 
ed, in  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  the  Indians: 
and,  attended  by  an  interpreter,  and  a  waiter,  the  ar- 
dent flag-bearer,  dashed  into  the  wilderness,  followed 
by  the  blessings  of  the  little  village  of  Cincinnati. 

The  events  of  this  perilous  mission  are  alone 
known  through  the  interpreter,  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  ever  returned.  From  his  statement,  it 
appears,  that,  when  they  had  approached  within 
about  thirty  miles  of  the  point  of  destination,  they 
fell  in  with  three  Indians,  two  men  and  a  boy  twelve 
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or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  were  encamped  on  their 
hunting  ground,  by  the  side  of  a  little  trace.  This 
was  on  the  eight  day  after  leaving  Fort  Washington. 
The  Indians  invited  them  to  camp  with  them  that 
night,  and  it  being  near  sun -down,  the  invitation  was 
accepted.  The  waiter  having  prepared  some  choc- 
olate, the  Indians  were  invited  to  sup  with  the 
whites,  which  they  did,  manifesting  the  most  friend- 
ly disposition.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the 
Flag  Bearer  explained  to  them,  the  object  of  his  visit 
to  their  towns;  and  read  the  speech  with  which  he 
was  charged  by  the  General.  The  Indians,  when  it 
was  interpreted  to  them,  professed  to  be  well  pleased, 
but  stated  they  were  not  chiefs,  and  could  not  tell 
how  it  would  be  approved  by  the  head-men  at  their 
towns,  to  whom  it  must  be  delivered.  The  oldest 
of  the  Indians  sat  smoking  and  talking  with  his 
guests,  until  near  mid-night,  and  was  both  cheerful 
and  jocose.  At  length  he  spread  a  skin  for  each  of 
the  party  to  sleep  on,  and  the  Flag  Bearer  and  his 
waiter  lay  down.  The  Interpreter  and  the  old  Indi- 
an, continued  talking  for  some  time  longer,  when  the 
former  was  requested  to  ask  his  captain,  if  he  was 
willing  that  one  of  his  party  should  be  tied,  saying 
the  little  boy  would  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
camp,  as  there  were  more  whites  than  Indians.  The 
interpreter  having  made  the  enquiry,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  waiter  should  be  tied,  which  was  according- 
ly done  by  girding  his  elbows  backwards  with  an  old 
hopos,  and  tying  his  feet  across  each  other  with  a 
bridle-rein.     This  done,  the  old  Indian  again  seated 
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himself  beside  the  Interpreter,  and  talked  for  some 
time,  and  finally  asked  him  to  go  and  scrape  some 
bark  from  a  small  birch  bush  which  stood  about  two 
or  three  rods  from  the  fire,  but  within  its  light,  that 
he  might  mix  it  with  his  smoking  tobacco.  Having 
done  this,  he  laid  down,  with  his  head  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  old  Indian,  who  then  took  up  his  gun, 
and  began  to  tell  how  poor  it  was,  and  that  he  could 
seldom  kill  any  deer  with  it.  At  this  moment,  the 
Interpreter  turned  his  head  round  to  spit,  and  the  old 
Indian  instantly  shot  the  Flag  Bearer  through  the 
body,  the  ball  entering  his  left  breast,  and  coming 
out  at  the  small  of  his  back,  of  which  he  died  im- 
mediately, and  with  but  a  single  groan.  The  Inter- 
preter sprang  to  his  feet,  and  took  shelter  behind  a 
tree.  The  other  Indian  took  his  gun  to  shoot  him, 
but  desisted  upon  being  spoken  to.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  waiter  jumped  up  and  breaking  the  hopos 
and  leather  thong  with  which  he  was  tied,  started  to 
run.  The  old  Indian  pursued  and  having  overtaken 
him,  led  him  back  to  the  fire,  where  a  scuffle  ensued, 
in  which  he  broke  loose  and  ran  a  second  time,  and 
was  again  caught  and  forced  back.  The  old  Indian 
then  called  upon  the  one  who  had  treed  the  Interpre- 
ter, and  was  still  threatening  to  shoot  him,  to  come 
and  kill  the  waiter,  which  he  instantly  did.  He  then 
asked  the  Interpreter  to  come  up  to  the  fire,  saying 
if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not  be  hurt. 

After  some  considerable  parley,  the  interpreter  ap- 
proached the  fire  and  sat  down,  as  he  was  directed, 
the  Indian  doing  the  same.     A  conversation  ensued, 
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in  which,  being  asked  why  he  had  killed  the  Flag 
Bearer  and  his  waiter,  he  answered  for  the  sake  of 
getting  their  horses  and  the  things  they  had  with 
them — that  if  he  had  conducted  them  to  the  town  he 
should  have  got  nothing — now  he  was  entitled  to  all. 
He  then  deliberately  stripped  the  dead  bodies,  and 
the  boy  was  directed  to  take  his  knife  and  scalp 
them,  which  he  did,  and  tied  the  scalps  on  forked 
sticks  to  dry.  The  old  Indian  then  proceeded  to 
burn  all  the  papers  except  the  speech,  which  he  fast- 
ened to  his  belt,  and  then  divided  the  other  spoils 
with  his  companion.  The  party  kept  awake  all 
night  and  at  day  light,  carried  the  dead  bodies  about 
sixty  yards  from  the  camp,  laid  them  beside  a  log, 
and  throwing  a  blanket  over  them,  covered  the  whole 
with  chunks  and  pcles.  Some  chocolate  was  then 
prepared,  and  after  breakfast,  they  all  started  and 
traveled  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  old  Indian's  house, 
where  they  stayed  all  night,  and  next  day,  reached 
the  Au  Glaize  town.  Here  the  Interpreter  remain- 
ed, for  near  three  weeks,  during  which  time  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  Indians. 

At  this  period  of  time,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed living  Indians,  was  Buckongahelas,  the  head  war- 
chief  of  the  Delawares.  Mr.  Heckewelder  speaks 
of  having  met  this  individual  as  early  as  1762,  at 
Tuscarora,  and  again  in  1787,  when  he  visited  the 
Christian  Indians  in  Ohio.  He  took  an  active  par  t 
in  the  Indian  war  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  1795,  and  fought  against  the  Americans.  He  sus- 
tained, throughout  his  life  the  character  of  a  fearless? 

14* 
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frank  and  magnanimous  man.  He  was  in  the  bat 
tie  of  the  20th  of  August  1794,  but  finding  the  gates 
of  Fort  Mimms  closed  against  the  retreating  and 
wounded  Indians,  he  at  once  determined  to  break 
up  his  alliance  with  the  British  and  make  peace  with 
the  United  States.  He  accordingly  assembled  his  war- 
riors and  embarked  them  in  canoes,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  the  river,  and  sending  a  flag  of  truce  to 
Fort  Wayne.  When  approaching  the  fort  he  was 
requested  to  land.  "What  have  you  to  say  to  me?" 
said  he,  addressing  the  officer  of  the  day.  He  was 
answered  that  the  Commander  wished  to  speak  to 
him.  "Then  he  may  come  here,  was  the  reply. — 
"He  will  not  do  that,  said  the  officer,  "and  you  will 
not  be  suffered  to  pass  the  fort,  if  you  do  not  comply.' 
"What  shall  prevent  me?"  said  the  intrepid  chief. — 
"These,'  said  the  officer,  pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the 
Fort,  "I  fear  not  your  cannon,"  replied  the  chief. 
"After  suffering  the  Americans  to  defile  your  spring, 
without  daring  to  fire  on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to 
frighten  Buckongahelas,"  and  directing  his  canoes 
to  push  off,  he  passed  the  fort  unmolested. 

Another  incident  may  be  cited,  illustrative  of  his 
character.  .  At  the  treaty  of  fort  Mcintosh,  on  the 
Ohio,  in  1785,  Buckongahelas,  was  present  with  the 
Chiefs  of  various  tribes.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Arthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Butler.  After  the  peace 
chiefs  had  made  their  speeches,  the  war  chief  of 
the  Delawares,  arose,  and  passing  by  the  two  last 
named   commissioners,  without  the  smallest  notice 
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took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said;  "I  thank 
the  Great  Spirit  for  having  this  day  brought  togeth- 
er two  such  great  warriors  as  Buckongahelas  and 
General  Clark."  In  1804,  this  high  minded  Indian' 
when  upon  his  death-bed,  besought  his  tribe  to  rely 
upon  the  friendship  of  the  Americans.  He  died  as 
he  had  lived,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
his  integrity  and  independence  of  character. 

The  Interpreter  states,  that  before  he  left  the  Au- 
Glaize  town,  he  was  carried  before  "Buckongahelas, 
the  king  of  the  Delawares."  When  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder  were  related  to  him,  he  told 
those  who  had  committed  it,  that  he  was  sorry  they 
had  killed  the  men.  That  instead  of  doing  so,  they 
should  have  brought  them  to  the  Indian  towns;  and 
then,  if  what  they  had  to  say,  had  not  been  liked,  it 
would  have  been  time  enough  to  have  killed  them. 
Nothing,  he  said  sternly,  could  justify  their  having 
put  them  to  death,  as  there  was  no  chance  for  them 
to  escape.  Buckongahelas,  received  the  Interpreter 
into  his  cabin,  protected  him  during  his  stay  at  the 
village,  and  finally  permitted  him  to  pass  on  to  De- 
troit. The  commander  at  that  place,  offered  him 
facilities  for  going  down  to  Lake  Ontario,  where  he 
obtained  a  permit  to  pass  into  the  United  States. — 
Crossing  the  Susquehannah  at  Harris'  Ferry,  he 
traveled  westward,  and  reached  the  place  from 
whence  he  started,  on  the  30th  of  December  1792. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  which  is  now  known, 
or  perhaps  ever  will  be,  of  the  fate  of  the  lamented 
Flag  Bearer,  after  the  morning  of  his  departure  from 
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Fort  Washington,  is  derived  from  his  interpreter. — 
His  statement,  as  minute  in  detail  as  it  is  marvellous 
in  its  circumstances — the  substance  of  which  has 
been  given  above — was  taken  down  in  writing,  from 
his  own  lips,  by  an  intelligent  and  worthy  pioneer* 
to  the  Miami  country,  on  the  8th  of  January  1793, 
only  nine  days  after  his  return.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  narrative  is  true,  it  becomes  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Flag 
Bearer.  In  the  country  and  camp  of  an  implacable 
enemy,  that  he  should  readily  consent  that  his  wait- 
er, constituting  one  third  of  the  strength  of  his  own 
party,  should  be  tied,  and  that  he  should  then  quietly 
compose  himself  to  sleep,  presents  a  case,  well  cal- 
culated to  startle  credulity  itself.  A  man  far  less 
familiar  with  the  character  of  the  Indians,  than  he  is 
known  to  have  been,  would,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
have  been  instantly  alarmed  at  the  proposal,  of  hav- 
ing one  of  his  party  tied,  and  that,  on  the  bare  sug- 
gestion that  an  Indian  boy  was  afraid  to  sleep,  be- 
cause the  whites  were  more,  numerous  than  the  red- 
men.  It  is  barely  credible,  moreover,  that  the  wait- 
er should,  passively,  have  permitted  himself  to  be 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  at  a  moment  when  there  was 
every  reason  to  fear  the  tomahawk  and  scalping 
knife.  The  mind  is  led  to  enquire,  moreover,  how 
it  happened  that  the  Interpreter  was  suffered  to  es- 
cape, while  his  two  companions  were  slain?  With- 
out venturing  to  make  the  charge  of  treachery 
against  the  Interpreter,  it  may  be  said  that  his  narra- 

*Judge  Goforth  of  Columbia. 
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tive  of  this  transaction  is  highly  improbable;  and  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  disabuse  the  mind  of  a  belief,  that 
this  unfortunate  messenger  to  the  red  men  of  the 
wilderness,  did  not,  on  that  fatal  night,  meet  with 
foul-play  from  one  of  his  own  companions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  becomes 
the  descendents  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Miami 
country,  to  cherish  the  memory  of  Major  Alexander 
Trueman* — the  gallant  Flag  Bearer,  who  nobly  per- 
iled and  by  treachery  lost  his  life,  in  attempting  to 
bring  peace  to  the  humble  cabins  of  the  pioneer 
Fathers  and  Mothers. 


*Of  the  First  United  States  Regiment. 
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a.  p.   3. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
there  is  an  elaborate  and  learned  article  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  John  Heckewelder,  on  the  subject  of 
Indian  names.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  Ohio 
river,  is  copied  below;  and  as  the  publications  of  the 
Society  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  it  may  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers. 

OHIO    RIVER. 

"Although  I  have  no  objection  to  the  name  by 
which  we  call  this  river,  yet  for  some  reasons  I  can- 
not satisfy  myself,  that  this  word,  consisting  of  no 
more  than  four  letters,  can  be  its  ivhole  and  proper 
Indian  name.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  examine 
into  the  matter  in  my  own  way,  and  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  for  himself.  In  doing  this,  I  ground  my 
objections  on  the  following  facts: 

First.  All  the  streams  to  which  the  Indians  have 
given  a  name,  such  name  is  descriptive  either  of  the 
stream  itself,  or,  something  in  or  about  it,  which  at- 
tracts their  attention  at  the  time,  or  which  will  at  all 
times  exist,  as  rocks,  cataracts,  ripples,  remarkable 
islands  &c. 

"Secondly.     That  I  do  not  ever  recollect  hearing 
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the  Indians,  among  themselves,  call  that  river  by  that 
name. 

Thirdly.  Because  I  have  so  often  witnessed  how 
the  white  people,  both  French  and  English,  drop  a 
part  of  an  Indian  name  in  order  to  make  it  more  con- 
venient to  them  and  easier  of  pronunciation. 

"Having  heard  it  asserted  by  white  people  that 
the  word  "Ohio"  signified  '■'■the  beautiful  river,'''' 
while  the  Six  Nations  have  at  times  called  it  the 
'■bloody  river,''  I  became  the  more  anxious  to  learn  the 
truth,  both,  by  questioning  intelligent  Indians  on  the 
subject,  and  also  by  paying  attention  to  their  con- 
versation when  they  had  occasion  to  mention  this 
river. 

"That  a  word  of  only  four  letters  should  compre- 
hend in  itself  "the  beautiful  river,'"  or  the  "bloody 
stream,"  or  the  single  word  "river,''''  I  could  not 
believe;  neither  did  my  enquiries,  serve  to  inform 
me  to  what  Indian  language  the  word  belonged. — 
While  I  listened  to  discourses  of  the  Indians  with 
the  white  people  of  that  country,  they,  on  both  sides 
would  say,  "high  0,"  and  not  Ohio,  as  we  pro- 
nounce it,  which  evinced  that  something  must  be 
wrong,  or  wanting  in  this  word,  to  give  it  a  meaning. 
And  I  followed  their  example  in  calling  the  river 
(Ohio)  by  the  same  name  they  did,  which  is  Kith- 
anne,  or,  as  the  Minseys  call  it  Gichthanne — either 
of  these  words  signifying  the  main,  superior  stream 
in  that  part  or  country.  We,  indeed,  have  the  word 
"Kittaning,"  on  our  maps,  for  a  particular  spot  on 
the  Allegany  river,  whereas  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  which,  by  the  by,  should  be  written  Kithan- 
nink,  denotes  the  river  itself.  Kit  from  Kitschi, 
greatest,  supersor;  and  hanne,  which  denotes  flow- 
ing water,  or  a  stream  of  flowing  water.  If  then 
the  river,  we  call  Allegany,  is  by  the  Indians  called 
Kithanne,  the  main  river  in  that  country,  and  until 
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it  joins  with  another  equally  as  large  river  (the  Mo- 
nongahela,)  at  Pittsburg,  why,  as  the  Indians,  do 
we  not  continue  the  name  downwards,  where  it  is 
vastly  larger? 

"But  to  give  a  well  grounded  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  that  river  being  called  Ohio,  and  thus  to 
show  clearly  the  word  or  words  from  which  it  has 
derived  its  name,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  put  down 
some  Indian  words  which  are  to  serve  as  guides  in 
ascertaining  the  facts  I  am  in  search  of,  and  am  anx- 
ious to  ascertain,  though  not  with  an  intention  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  name  we  have  adopted  for  that 
river,  but  to  strengthen  the  position  I  have  taken  or 
the  reasons  I  have  given  above;  why  I  cannot  admit 
that  the  word  Ohio,  by  itself,  is  sufficient  to  desig- 
nate such  a  remarkable  river  as  this  is,  when,  by 
the  by,  we  have  in  the  foregoing  pages  seen,  how 
they,  (the  Indians)  notice  even  small  and  almost  in- 
significant animals,  by  incorporating  their  names  in 
the  body  of  their  compound  words. 

WORDS    INT   THE    MIAMI. 

O'hui-Ohi,  very  (when  prefixed.) 

O'pen,  Opsit,  while. 

Opiechen,  it  looks  white. 

Opelechen,  white,  bright,  shining. 

Opeek,  white,  with  froth,  (water.) 

Ohiopeechen,  or  Ohiopiechen,  it  is  of  a  ivhii*. 
color. 

Ohiopeek,  very  white  [caused  by  froth,  or  white 
caps.) 

Ohiophauve,  very  white  stream. 

Ohiopeekhauve,  very  deep  and  white  stream,  viz] 
by  its  being  covered  all  over  with  white  caps. 

Ohiopehele,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  Monon- 
gahela,  which  in  our  maps  is  written  Ohiopyle,  sig- 
nifies white,  frothy  water,  occasioned  either  by  the 
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water  being   disturbed   by   wind,  or  washing  over 
rocks  or  falls  in  the  stream. 

WORDS    IN    THE    MINSI    DIALECT. 

Achwe,  very,  (when  prefixed.) 

Wapen,  wapsit,  white. 

Wapiechen,  it  looks  ivhite. 

Woaplechen,  white,  bright  shining  colour. 

Wapeek,  white  by  froth  (water.) 

Wahewapiechen,  it  is  of  a  white  color. 

Achwiwapeekj  very  white  (by  froth,  or  white 
caps.) 

Achwiwoaphanne,  very  white  stream. 

Achwiwoapekhanne,  very  deep  and  ivhite  stream, 
viz.  by  its  being  covered  all  over  with  the  white 
caps, 

Wahhellapehheur,  same  as  Ohiopehhele  in  the 
Unami. 

By  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  supposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  name  of  that  river,  has 
some  foundation;  and  that  the  word  as  it  now  stands, 
cannot  be  its  true  name,  its  derivation  being  here 
clearly  set  forth.  I  will  now  show  by  example  what 
confirms  the  opinion  I  had  with  regard  to  the  name 
given  to  this  river,  drawn  from  facts,  while  travelling 
with  the  Indians,  both  by  land,  along  its  banks,  and 
by  navigating  the  same. 

"The  Ohio  river  being  in  many  places  wide  and 
deep  and  so  gentle  that  for  many  miles,  in  some  pla- 
ces, no  current  is  perceiveable,  the  least  wind  blow- 
ing up  the  river  covers  the  surface  with  what  the 
people  of  that  country  call  white  caps;  and  I  have 
myself  witnessed  that  for  days  together,  this  has 
been  the  case,  caused  by  southwesterly  winds 
(which  by  the  by  are  the  prevailing  winds  in  that 
country)  so  that  we,  navigating  the  canoes,  durst 
not  venture  to  proceed,  as  these  white  caps  would 
have  filled,  and  sunk  our  canoe  in  an  instant. 

15 
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Now,  in  all  such  cases,  when  the  river  could 
not  be  navigated  with  canoes,  nor  even  crossed  with 
this  kind  of  craft — when  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water  presented  white  foaming  swells,  the  Indians 
would,  as  the  case  was  at  the  time,  apply  one  or 
the  other  of  the  above  quoted  words  to  the  state 
of  the  river:  they  would  say,  'juh  Ohiopiechen,' 
Ohiopeek  Ohiopeekhanne;  and  when  they  suppos- 
ed the  water  very  deep  they  would  say  "kitschi 
Ohiopeekhanne,''''  which  means,  verily  this  is  a 
deep   white  river. 

"I  come  now  to  the  other  point,  how  it  might 
have  happened  that  the  word  in  question  came  to  be 
abridged,  as  to  leave  nothing  whereby  to  judge  of 
its  signification.  This  may  be  accounted  lor  from 
the  following  causes.  The  traders  who  penetra- 
ted into  the  Indian  country,  for  the  purpose  of  tra- 
ding with  them  and  the  frontier  settlers,  are  generally 
an  ignorant  set  of  people,  who  are  careless  with  re- 
gard to  matters  that  do  not  interest  them.  With 
them,  any  word  will  do  for  a  name,  so  that  it  bears 
something  similar  to  the  trite  one.  Neither  have 
they  the  "Indian  ear,"  to  hear  properly,  nor  are 
they  capable  of  pronouncing  the  gutturals  so  numer- 
ous in  Indian  languages,  nor  even  inclined,  perhaps, 
to  keep  in  memory  such  long  and  strange  words  as 
the  Indians  have.  I  have  frequently  witnessed  their 
dealings  with  the  Indians,  where  the  latter  were 
kept  in  continual  laughter  at  the  odd  and  improper 
wrords  made  use  of.  Now  on  the  return  of  these  tra- 
ders into  the  settlements  they  became  instructors  to 
others;  so  that  one  catches  a  wrong  word  from  the 
others,  which  is  at  once  adopted  as  being  correct. 

"Another  cause  is,  that  the  people  who  settle  new 
countries  have  a  custom  of  shortening  names  of  pla- 
ces merely  for  convenience  sake:  I  have  found  this 
the  case  even  among  the  French  Canadians,  both  at 
Detroit  and  Port  Vincennes,  and  Mr.  Volnev  found 
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it  so  likewise.  Thus,  for  instance,  instead  of  saying 
I  will  go  to  Pittsburg,  they  say  "I  will  go  to  Pitt." 
Youghiagany,  they  call  "Yough,"  Detroit  "Troit;" 
Hackhacking,  "Hacken;'  Post  Vincennes  'the  Post;' 
Kaskaskias,  "Kas;"  Ohio,  "llio,"  &c.  Our  word 
Lehigh  or  Lecha  has  no  signification,  though  like 
Ohio,  it  has  been  shortened  from  the  original  word 
Lechanhanne. 

"Now  might  it  not  have  been  the  case  at  some 
early  day  with  the  river  Ohio,  that  instead  of  say- 
ing Ohiopeekhanne,  they  only  took  the  first  syllable 
of  the  word  to  name  it  by  "which  was  giving  it  an. 
easy  name,  both  to  pronounce  and  keep  in  memory?" 

In  confirmation  of  Mr.  Heckewelder's  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word 
Ohio,  the  following  paragraph,  from  Peter  S.  Du 
Ponceau  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  may  be  cited.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  Mr.  Du  Ponceau  is 
one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  in  this  country,  and 
has  given  for  many  years,  very  great  attention  to  the 
languages  of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  trans- 
mitting Mr.  Heckewelder's  paper,  from  which  the 
foregoing  extract  is  made,  to  the  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety, Mr.  Du  Ponceau  remarks, 

"In  executing  this  task  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  the  etymology  which  Heckewelder  as- 
cribes to  the  name  of  the  river  Ohio,  I  had  imbibed 
with  many  others,  the  idea  that  it  was  derived  from 
the  Iroquois  idioms,  and  in  that  persuasion,  I  had 
at  first  paid  little  attention  to  the  author's  arguments. 
On  perusing  them  again;  they  appeared  to  me  to 
have  considerable  force,  and  I  determined  to  consider 
the  subject  with  more  attention.  In  consequence  I 
recurred  to  the  copious  dictionary  of  the  Onondago 
language,  by  Mr.  Seisberger,  which  is  in  our  libra- 
ry. It  has  been  said  that  the  Iroquois  called  the 
Ohio  sometimes  the  fine  or  beautiful,  sometimes  the 
bloody  river.     I  therefore  looked  for  the  words  Jluss 
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(river,)  blut  (blood,)  and  schcen  (line,  handsome, 
beautiful;)  I  found  geihate,  geihutatatie,  for  river, 
and  the  word  blood  rendered  by  otquechsa,  to  neith- 
er of  these  can  the  name  of  the  river  Ohio  be  traced. 
For  beautiful  (schcen,)  I  found  two  words,  wazae- 
naji  and  ojaneri  (the  j  in  the  latter  to  be  pronounced 
like  our  y,  so  as  to  read  oyaneri.  The  two  first 
syllables  of  this  word  bear  indeed  some  resemblance 
to  Ohio,  but  in  examining  the  numerous  examples 
given  by  Seisberger  of  the  use  of  these  two  words, 
I  found  that  the  first,  wazcenaji,  is  alone  employed 
to  express  external  beauty,  as  when  you  say  a  fine 
or  handsome  person,  a  fine  leg,  a  fine  field,  and  the 
like;  while  the  latter,  ojceneri,  is  only  used  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  something  is  executed, 
and  answers,  in  fact,  to  our  word  well.  Thus:  we 
say  ojaneri  zanijawenote,  to  read  well;  ojaneri  za- 
nuwachiato,  to  write  well;  ojaneri  zanihorichivac- 
qua,  he  sings  well  &c.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from 
ojaneri,  that  the  proper  name  Ohio  is  to  be  derived; 
it  seems  much  more  properly  to  be  traced  to  the  Del- 
aware, and  to  mean  the  white,  or  the  white  foaming 
river,  and  to  have  been  abridged  by  the  English 
traders  from  some  of  the  numerous  words  implying 
that  signification,  cited  by  Mr.  Heckewelder.  The 
French  name  Belle  Riviere  is  clearly  not  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Indiau." 

b.  p.  146. 

For  the  information  of  such  as  may  be  curious  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Buckeye,  as  applied  to 
the  people  of  Ohio,  the  following  address  is  subjoin- 
ed. It  was  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  26th  of  December  1833.  "The  Author  of  the 
Picture  of  Cincinnati,"  having  been  drank,  Doctor 
Drake,  after  thanking  the  company  for  the  senti- 
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ment  and  referring  to  a  description  of  the  Buckeye 
tree,  contained  in  that  work,  spoke  as  follows  : 
Mr.  President  and  Young  Gentlemen: 

Being-  born  in  the  East,  I  am  not  quite  a  native 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and,  therefore,  am  not  a 
Buckeye  by  birth.  Still  I  might  claim  to  be  a  great- 
er Buckeye  than  most  of  you,  who  were  born  in  the 
city,  for  my  Buckeyeism  belongs  to  the  country,  a 
better  soil  for  rearing  Buckeyes  than  the  town. 

My  lirst  remembrances  are  of  a  Buckeye  cabin, 
in  the  depths  of  a  cane  brake,  on  one  of  the  tributary 
brooks  of  Licking  river;  for  whose  waters,  as  they 
flow  into  the  Ohio,  opposite  our  city,  I  feel  some  de- 
gree of  affection.  At  the  date  of  these  recollections, 
the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled,  was  a  Beech 
and  Buckeye  grove;  no  doubt  altogether  unconscious 
of  its  approaching  fate.  Thus,  I  am  a  Buckeye  by 
engrafting  or  rather  by  inoculation,  being  only  in  the 
bud,  when  I  began  to  draw  my  nourishment  from  the 
depths  of  a  Buckeye  bowl. 

But  why  are  the  natives  of  our  valley  called  Buck- 
eyes? and  to  whom  are  they  indebted  for  the  epithet? 
Mr.  President — the  memory  that  can  travel  a  few 
years  into  the  last  century,  and  it  only,  can  supply 
the  answer.  As  the  Buckeye  has  a  soft  wood,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  latter  emigrants 
to  both  banks  of  the  river,  thought  it  a  fit  emblem 
for  the  native  children,  whom  they  found,  untaught, 
and  awkward,  amusing  themselves  in  the  shade  of 
its  luxuriant  foliage!  or  admiring  the  beautiful  dyes 
of  its  ripening  nuts,  and  Buckeye  was,  therefore,  at 
first,  a  nickname — a  term  of  derision.  Those  very 
children,  have,  however,  raised  it  into  a  title  of  hon- 
or!    They  can  have  no  higher  eulogy. 

The  tree  which  you  have  toasted,  Mr.  President, 

has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  a  family  of  plants, 

but  a  few  species  of  which  exist  on  the  earth.    They 

constitute  the  genus  JEsculus  of  the  botanist,  which 

15* 
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belongs  to  the  class  Heptandria.  Now  the  latter,  a 
Greek  phrase,  signifies  seven  men;  and  there  hap- 
pens to^be  exactly  seven  species  of  the  genus — thus 
they  constitute  the  seven  wise  men  of  the  woods;  in 
proof  of  which,  I  may  mention,  that  there  is  not 
another  family  on  the  whole  earth,  that  possess  these 
talismanic  attributes  of  wisdom.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Of  the  seven  species,  our  emblem-tree  was  discover- 
ed last — it  is  the  youngest  of  the  family — the  sev- 
enth son!  and  who  does  not  know  the  manifold  vir- 
tues of  a  seventh  son! 

Neither  Europe  nor  Africa  has  a  single  native  spe- 
cies of  JEseulus,  and  Asia  but  one.  This  is  the 
JEs cuius  Hippocastinum  or  Horsechesnut.  Nearly 
three  hundred  years  since,  a  minister  from  one  of  the 
courts  of  Western  Europe  to  that  of  Russia,  found 
this  tree  growing  in  Moscow,  whither  it  had  been 
brought  from  Siberia.  He  was  struck  with  its  beau- 
ty, and  naturalized  it  in  his  own  country.  It  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity  over  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  crossing  the  channel,  became  one  of  the 
favorite  shade  trees  of  our  English  ancestors.  But 
the  oppressions  and  persecutions  recounted  in  the  ad- 
dress of  your  young  orator,  compelled  them  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  become  exiled  from  the  tree,  whose 
beautiful  branches  overhung  their  cottage  doors. 

When  they  reached  this  continent  did  they  find 
their  favorite  shade  tree,  or  any  other  species  of  the 
family  to  supply  its  place  in  their  affections?  They 
did  not — they  could  not;  as  from  Jamestown  to  Ply- 
mouth, the  soil  is  too  barren  to  nourish  this  epicurean 
plant.  Doubtless,  their  first  impulse  was  to  seek  it 
in  the  interior;  but  there  the  Indian  still  had  his 
nome,  and  they  were  compelled  to  languish  on  the 
sands  of  the  sea  board.  The  revolution  came  and 
passed  away:  it  was  a  political  event,  and  men  still 
hovered  on  the  coast:  but  the  revolving  year  at 
length  unfolded  the  map  of  the  mighty  West,  and 
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our  fathers  began  to  direct  their  steps  thitherward. — 
They  took  breath  on  the  eastern  base  of  the  Allegha- 
ny mountain,  without  having  found  the  object  of 
their  pursuits;  then  scaled  its  lofty  summits — thread- 
ed its  deep  and  narrow  defiles — descended  its  wes- 
tern slopes  — but  still  sought  in  vain.  The  hand  of 
destiny,  however,  seemed  to  be  upon  them;  and 
boldly  penetrating  the  unbroken  forests  of  the  Ohio, 
amidst  savages  and  beasts  of  prey,  they  finally  built 
their  'half-faced  camps'  beneath  the  Buckeye  tree. — 
All  their  hereditary  and  traditional  feelings  were  now 
gratified.  They  had  not,  to  be  sure,  found  the 
Horsechesnut,  which  embellished  the  paths  of  their 
forefathers;  but  a  tree  of  the  same  family,  of  greater 
size  and  equal  beauty,  and,  like  themselves,  a  native 
of  the  new  world.  Who,  of  this  young  assembly, 
has  a  heart  so  cold,  as  not  to  sympathize  in  the  joy- 
ous emotions  which  this  discovery  must  have  raised? 
It  acted  on  them  like  a  charm, — their  flagging  pulses 
were  quickened,  and  their  imaginations  warmed. — 
They  thought  not  of  returning,  but  sent  back  pleas- 
ant messages,  and  invited  their  friends  to  follow. — 
Crowds  from  every  state  in  the  Union  soon  pressed 
forward,  and,  in  a  single  age,  the  native  land  of  the 
Buckeye,  became  the  home  of  millions.  Enterprise 
was  animated;  new  ideas  came  into  men's  minds; 
bold  schemes  were  planned  and  executed:  new  com- 
munities organized;  political  states  established;  and 
the  wilderness  transformed,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

Such  was  the  power  of  the  Buckeye  wand;  and 
its  influence  has  not  been  limited  to  the  west.  We 
may  fearlessly  assert;  that  it  has  been  felt  over  the 
whole  of  our  common  country.  Till  the  time  when 
the  Buckeye  tree  was  discovered,  slow  indeed  had 
been  the  progress  of  society  in  the  new  world. — 
With  the  exception  of  the  revolution,  but  little  had 
been  achieved,  and  but  little  was  in  prospect.  Since 
that  era,  society  has  been  progressive,  higher  desti- 
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nies  have  been  unfolded,  and  a  reactive  Buckeye  in- 
fluence, perceptible  to  all  acute  observers,  must  as- 
sist in  elevating  our  beloved  country  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Every  native  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  should 
feel  proud  of  the  appellation,  which,  from  the  infan- 
cy of  our  settlements,  has  been  conferred  upon  him; 
for  the  Buckeye  has  many  qualities  which  may  be 
regarded  as  typical  of  a  noble  character. 

It  is  not  merely  a  native  of  the  West,  but  peculiar 
to  it;  has  received  from  the  Botonists  the  specific 
name  of  Ohioensis,  from  its  abundance  in  our  beau- 
tiful valley;  and  is  the  only  tree  of  our  whole  forest, 
that  does  not  grow  elsewhere.  "What  other  tree 
could  be  so  fit  an  emblem  of  our  native  population? 

From  the  very  beginning  of  emigration,  it  has 
been  a  friend  to  the  'new  comers.'  Delighting  in 
the  richest  soils,  they  soon  learned  to  take  council 
from  it,  in  the  selection  of  their  lands;  and  it  never 
yet  proved  faithless  to  any  one  who  confided  in  it. 

When  the  first 'log  cabin'  was  to  be  hastily  put  up, 
the  softness  and  lightness  of  its  wood,  made  it  pre- 
cious; for  in  those  times  laborers  were  few,  and  axes 
once  broken  in  harder  timber,  could  not  be  repaired. 
It  was,  moreover,  of  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  that 
which  best  arrested  the  rifle  bullets  of  the  Indian. 

When  the  infant  Buckeyes  came  forth,  to  render 
these  solitary  cabins  vocal  and  make  them  instinct 
with  life,  cradles  were  necessary,  and  they  could  not 
be  so  easily  dug  out  of  any  other  tree.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women,  who  are  now  active  and  res- 
pectable performers  on  the  great  theatre  of  western 
society,  were  once  rocked  in  Buckeye  troughs. 

In  those  early  days,  when  a  boundless  and  lofty  wil- 
derness overshadowed  every  habitation,  to  destroy 
the  trees  and  make  way  for  the  growth  of  corn,  was 
the  great  object,--/izc  labor,  hoc  opus  erat.  Now,  the 
lands  where  the  Buckeye  abounded,  were  from  the 
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special  softness  of  its  wood,  the  easiest  of  all  others 
to  'clear,'  and  in  this  way  it  afforded  valuabley 
though  negative  assistance  to  the  'first  settler.s" 

Foreign  sugar  was  then  unknown  in  these  regions, 
and  our  reliance  for  this  article  as  for  many  others, 
was  on  the  abounding  woods.  In  reference  to  this 
sweet  and  indispensible  acquisition,  the  Buckeye 
lentus  positive  aid;  for  it  was  not  only  the  best  wood 
of  the  forest  for  troughs,  but  everywhere  grew  side 
by  side  with  the  graceful  and  delicious  sugar  maple. 

We  are  now  assembled  on  a  spot,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  vast  warehouses,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  earthern  and  iron,  domestic  utensils  of  Chi- 
na, Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  I  should  add  the  great 
western  manufacturing  town,  at  the  head  of  our  no- 
ble river.  The  poorest  and  the  obscurest  family  in 
the  land,  may  be,  and  are,  in  Fact,  adequately  sup- 
plied. How  different  was  the  condition  of  the  early 
emigrants!  A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  over  the 
wild  and  rugged  mountains,  permitted  the  adventur- 
ous pioneer  to  bring  with  him  little  more  than  the 
Indian  or  the  Arab  carries  from  place  to  place — his 
wife  and  children.  Elegances  were  unknown,  even 
articles  of  pressing  necessity  were  few  in  number,  and 
when  lost  or  broken  could  not  be  replaced.  In  that 
period  of  trying  deprivation,  to  what  quarter  did  the 
'first  settlers' turn  their  inquiring  and  anxious  eyes? 
The  Buckeye — yes,  gentlemen,  to  the  Buckeye 
tree  and  it  proved  a  friend  indeed,  because,  in  the  sim- 
ple and  expressive  language  of  those  early  times, it  was 
'a  friend  in  need.'  Hats  were  manufactured  of  its 
fibres — the  tray  for  the  delicious  'pone'  and  'johnny- 
cake' — the  venison  trencher — the  noggin — the  spoon 
— and  the  huge,  white  family  bowl]for  mush  and  milk, 
were  carved  from  its  willing  trunk;  and  the  finest 
'boughten'  vessels  could  not  have  imparted  a  more 
delicious  flavor,  or  left  an  impression  so  enduring. — 
He  who  has  ever  been  concerned  in  the  petty  brawls, 
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the  frolic  and  the  fun  of  a  family  of  young  Buckeyes 
around  the  great  wooden  bowl,  overflowing  with  the 
'milk  of  human  kindness,'  will  carry  the  sweet  re- 
membrance to  his  grave. 

Thus,  beyond  all  the  trees  of  the  land,  the  Buck- 
eye was  associated  with  the  family  circle,— penetra- 
ting its  privacy,  facilitating  its  operations,  and  aug- 
menting its  enjoyments.  Unlike  many  of  its  loftier 
associates,  it  did  not  bow  its  head  and  wave  its  arms 
at  a  haughty  distance;  but  might  be  said  to  have  held 
out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship;  for,  of  all  the 
trees  of  our  forest,  it  is  the  only  one  with  Jive  leaf- 
lets arranged  on  one  stem — an  expressive  symbol  of 
the  human  hand. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  beg  you  to 
pardon  the  enthusiasm  which  betrays  me  into  con- 
tinued trespasses  on  your  patience.  As  an  old  friend 
of  the  Buckeye  tree,  I  feel,  that  to  be  faithful,  I 
must  dwell  still  longeron  its  virtues. 

The  original  'ditty'  which  has  just  been  sung  with 
so  much  animation,  sets  forth  in  homely  but  hearty 
phrases,  some  of  its  figurative  characters.  Let  me 
in  humble  prose,  recount  a  few  of  them  with  others 
not  yet  'said  or  sung.' 

In  all  our  woods,  there  is  not  a  tree  so  hard  to 
kill  as  the  Buckeye.  The  deepest  'girdling'  does 
not  'deaden'  it,  and  even  after  it  is  cut  down  and 
worked  up  into  the  side  of  a  cabin,  it  will  send  out 
young  branches — denoting  to  all  the  world,  that 
Buckeyes  are  not  easily  conquered,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  destroyed. 

The  Buckeye  has  generally  been  condemned  as 
unfit  for  fuel,  but  its  very  incombustibility  has  been 
found  an  advantage,  for  no  tree  of  the  forest  is  equal- 
ly valuable  for  'backlogs,'  which  are  the  sine  qua 
non  of  every  good  cabin  fire.  Thus  treated,  it  may 
be  finally,  though  slowly,  burnt;  when  another  of  its 
virtues  immediately  appears,  as  no  other  tree  of  our 
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woods  affords  so  great  a  quantity  of  alkali;  thus 
there  is  piquancy  in  its  very  ashes! 

The  bark  of  our  emblem-plant  has  some  striking 
properties.  Under  a  proper  method  of  preparation 
and  use,  it  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
ague  and  fever,  but  unskillfully  employed,  it  proves 
a  violent  emetic;  which  may  indicate,  that  he  who 
tampers  with  a  Buckeye,  will  not  do  it  with  impu- 
nity. 

The  fruit  of  the  Buckeye  offers  much  to  interest 
us.  The  capsule  or  covering  of  the  nut,  is  beset 
with  sharp  prickles,  which,  incautiously  grasped, 
w*ill  soon  compel  the  aggressor  to  let  go  his  hold. — 
The  nut  is  undeniably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  which 
our  teeming  woods  bring  forth;  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  is  made  subservient  to  the  military 
education  of  our  sons;  who,  assembling  in  the 'mus- 
ter field.'  (where  their  fathers  and  elder  brothers 
are  learning  to  be  militia-men)  divide  themselves  in- 
to armies,  and  pelt  each  other  with  Buckeye  balls;  a 
military  exercise  at  least  as  instructive  as  that  which 
their  seniors  perform  with  buckeye  sticks.  The  in- 
ner covering  of  the  nut  is  highly  astringent.  Its 
substance,  when  grated  down,  is  soapy,  and  has 
been  used  to  cleanse  fine  fabrics  in  the  absence  of 
good  soap.  When  the  powder  is  washed,  a  large 
quantity  of  starch  is  obtained,  which  might  if  times 
of  scarcity  could  arise,  in  a  land  so  fertile  as  the  na- 
tive soil  of  this  tree,  be  used  for  food.  The  water 
employed  for  this  purpose,  holds  in  solution  an  ac- 
tive medicinal  agent,  which  unwarily  swallowed, 
proves  a  poison;  thus  again,  admonishing  those  Avho 
would  attempt  to  'use  up'  a  Buckeye,  that  they  may 
repent  of  their  rashness. 

Who  has  not  looked  with  admiration  on  the  fol- 
iage of  the  Buckeye  in  early  spring,  while  the  more 
sluggish  tenants  of  the  forest,  remain  torpid  in  their 
winter  quarters;  and  what  tree  in  all  our  wild  woods, 
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bears  a  flower  which  can  be-  compared  with  that  of 
our  favorite?  We  may  fearlessly  challenge  for  it  the 
closest  comparison.  Its  early  putting  forth,  and 
the  beauty  of.its  leaves  and  blossoms,  are  appropri- 
ate types  of  our  native  population,  whose  rapid  and 
beautiful  developement,  will  not  be  denied  by  those 
whom  I  now  address,  nor  disproved  by  a  reference 
to  their  character;  while  the/  remarkable  fact, 
that  almost  every  attempt  to  transplant  it  into  our 
streets  has  been  a  failure,  shows  that  it  will  die  in 
captivity,  a  guaranty  that  those  who  bear  its  name 
can  never  be  enslaved. 

Finally,  the  Buckeye  derives  its  name  from  >;tlne 
resemblance  of  its  nut  to  the  eye  of  the  buck,  the  nn- 
est  organ  of  our  noblest  wild  animal;  while  the  name 
itself,  is  compounded  of  a  Welsh  and  a  Saxon  word, 
belonging  therefore  to  the  oldest  portions  of  our  ver- 
nacular tongue,  and  connecting  us  with  the  primitive  ; 
stocks,  of  which  our  fathers  were  but  scions^planted 
in  the  new  world. 

But,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,%I  must  dis- 
miss this  facinating  topic.     My  object  has  been  to 
show   the    peculiar   fitness  of  the    Buckeye  to  b^  , 
made  the  symbol-tree  of  our  native  population.!— - 
This    arises    from  its  many  excellent    qualities.~ 
Other  trees  have  greater    magnitude,    and  stronger    • 
trunks.     They  are  the  Hercules  of  the  forest;  and 
like  him  of   old,  who    was  distinguished  only  fox 
physical  power,    they  are    remarkable    chiefly  fou 
their  mechanical  strength.     Far  different  is  itwiw^ 
the  Buckeye,    which    does    not   depend    on    brute 
force  to  effect  its  objects;  but  exercises,  as  it  wetej ' 
a  moral  power,  and  admonishes  all  who  adop^  its 
name,  to  rely  upon  intellectual  cultivation,  instead 
of  bodily  prowess. 
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